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THE WEEK. 


TuRKISH diplomacy is following its habitual 
methods. On Thursday of last week our Ambassador 
delivered a note to the Porte inviting the Sultan to 
comply within ten days with the Government’s request 
for the withdrawal of his troops from the disputed 
territory in the Sinai peninsula. The ultimatum there- 
fore expires to-morrow. At present the Sultan has made 
no answer. The French and Russian Ambassadors 
are supporting our representations, and Germany has 
taken the opportunity to assure us that the Sultan 
has received no support from Berlin. The ultima- 
tum has not been taken very seriously because all 
the ordinary calculations of diplomacy are discounted 
when dealing with Turkey. It is, however, possible 
that the Sultan may prefer to yield to a show of force. 
Fortunately Sir Edward Grey has so managed the con- 
duct of the dispute that our preparations have kept 
pace with our remonstrances. 

THE most disquieting thing about the incident is 
the encouragement that Turkey has found in the state 
of feeling in Egypt itself. On this subject the 
Manchester Guardian published on Saturday an inter- 
esting and important article by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. Mr. 
Blunt, whilst paying a high tribute to Lord Cromer’s 
administrative achievement, argues that as the result 
of a mistaken policy followed by Lord Cromer the 
national movement in Egypt at this moment is 
directed not against the Turkish pashas but against 
England and against Lord Cromer. He points out that in 
the present report Lord Cromer praises Mohamed Abdul, 
the great Nationalist leader, who was sent into exile 
by the Turkish Ministry in 1883. Mr. Blunt complains 
that it is only now that Lord Cromer has found out his 
merits, and says that the reason why the people of 
Egypt and their English rulers have drifted apart 
is that Lord Cromer chose the reactionary Turkish 
pashas for the instruments of his policy and 
excluded the Egyptian native reformers. Mr. 
Blunt argues that just as Lord Cromer mismanaged 
the Egyptian Liberals he has mismanaged the 
present Khedive, who is now completely estranged 
from him and a fast friend of the Sultan’s, with whom 
in the old days he would have nothing to do. The gist 
of his article is that whilst we are heaping up triumphs 
of administration and justice we are alienating 
Egyptian sympathy more and more, and that an in- 
stance of this is seen in the support which the Sultan 
succeeded in obtaining from Mohammedan opinion in 


Egypt. Pane 





On Thursday the Tsar opened the Duma with great 
solemnities at the Winter Palace. Earlier in the week 
he had issued on his sole authority new Fundamental 
Laws curtailing its powers. We comment elsewhere 
on the Russian situation. 

Tue first ballot in the French general elections, 
which was held last Sunday, went strongly in favour 
of the parties of the Left, who have not only held their 
positions but gained many new ones. Of 588 seats in 
the Chamber 433 have been filled at the first ballot and 
155 will goto the second. The 433 members already 
elected include 165 Radicals and Socialistic Radicals, 
55 Republicans of the Left, 33 United Socialists, 11 
Independent Socialists, and, on the Opposition side, 


56 Progressists and 113 Nationalists, Clericals, Bona- 
partists, and Royalists. It seems probable that about 
120 more seats will fall to the Left at the second ballot, 
so that the parties composing the old Bloc will number 
about 404 deputies against 184. A notable feature 
of the election has been the continued, and indeed 
accelerated, decline of the Nationalists, who in Paris 
stand to lose about half their seats and most of their 
principal leaders. Their total vote throughout France 
was only 380,000, whereas the Radicals and Socialistic 
Radicals polled 3,100,000 votes and the Socialists 
1,120,000. Practically all the chiefs of the Left have 
been returned, and the Socialists have, or stand to 
have, several very important Parliamentary accessions, 
such as Dr. Brousse, the Mayor of Paris, and M. René 
Viviani. The Progressists and Opposition Liberals 
have suffered, their seats falling partly to Radicals 
and partly to Reactionaries. 





THE movement towards the concentration of the 
German Liberals has received a powerful stimulus by 
the result of the bye-election at Darmstadt-Gerau, 
formerly represented by a Socialist. At the first ballot 
the various groups ef Democratic Liberals supported a 
candidate representing the National Social Union, the 
party which a year ago under the leadership of that 
powerful leader, Dr. Naumann, coalesced with the 
Liberal Union led by Dr. Barth. Although he received 
a far larger number of votes than the combined Liberals 
secured at the general election the contest at the 
second ballot was between a National Liberal and a 
Socialist. Having regard to the fact that the former 
had explicitly pledged himself to support all the 
reactionary measures which the Government is 
at present promoting, the Liberal groups de- 
cided unanimously to support the Socialist at the 
second ballot, who was consequently elected by the 
great majority of 800 votes. A great sensation has 
been caused by this event, which is interpreted as a 
final rupture of the negotiations which have been 
carried on lately with the National Liberals with a 
view to the co-operation of all the parties carrying the 
Liberal name. Since the death of Eugen Richter the 
orthodox Liberal group, the People’s Party so-called, 
has been greatly weakened and is no longer powerful 
enough to resist the movement for acting in support 
of the Socialist candidates at second ballots where the 
alternative candidate is, while nominally a Liberal, a 
member of the present reactionary majority. 





Tue latest news from the Far Fast looks like an 
indication that China intends in future to manage her 
own affairs. Tieh Liang has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Customs Affairs. Tang Shao-yi has been 
appointed his associate Minister. All Chinese and 
foreigners employed at the various Customs offices are 
placed under their control. This piece of information 
may convey little to the general reader ; but when he 
is reminded that hitherto Sir Robert Hart has been 
practically in absolute control of the Customs service, 
through the Board of Foreign Control, it will 
appear significant. The question is this: Does this 
imply that the control of the new superintendent 
is nominal or does it mean that the power which 
Sir Robert Hart has wielded since 1863 is now to be 
taken from him? There has lately been mooted in 
Pekin a scheme for paying off by means of a popular 
loan all the foreign indemnities at once. It is 
rumoured that Sir Robert has not the same influence 
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with the younger generation as he had with Li Hung 
Chang and his contemporaries. It is worth noting, 
too, that Tang Shao-yi has been educated at an 
American University. We can hardly believe that the 
Chinese, who have used Sir Robert Hart as their prin- 
cipal intermediary in negotiations with the European 
Powers, wish to oust him; but there is no doubt that 
“China for the Chinese” is a popular cry which is 
more likely than ever to find expression in the policy 
of the country henceforward. 





Tue debate on the second reading of the Educa- 
tion Bill began on Monday. Mr. Wyndham moved 
the rejection of the bill in a long speech which was 
uncompromising in its hostility, but less violent than 
Mr. Balfour’s speech at Cambridge on Saturday. Mr. 
Wyndham’s main contention was that the State had 
hitherto been neutral and it was now departing from 
its traditions of impartiality. He also attacked the 
arrangements for giving the Board of Education 
power to deal with endowments. Sir Henry Fowler, 
replying, pointed out that the General Election had 
by general admission given the Government a mandate 
for the application of two principles—public control 
and abolition of tests. The Gevernment could not 
depart from those two principles, but he hinted pretty 
significantly that as long as those principles were 
maintained the Government would do their best to 
satisfy minorities. Mr. T. P. O'Connor spoke strongly, 
but without bitterness, of the claims of the Catholic 
schools built out of Irish poverty from the days of 
the great famine. Mr. Belloc explained that he 
should support the second reading, but he wished 
to see the four-fifths clause extended to all 
but single school districts. Mr. J. R. Macdonald put 
the case for secular education, and said that though 
he would vote for the second reading, he thought the 
bill would only perpetuate the denominational feud. 
Dr. Macnamara’s speech was chiefly notable for his 
incisive exposure of the cry of confiscation. Mr. 
Wyndham valued the Church schools at £ 32,000,000, 
but the Primate, in a letter to the Churc'man of 
December 12, 1903, had put it at £22,000,000. Dr, 
Moorhouse had said that the rental of the buildings 
was worth £715,000 a year, and the bill set aside 
a million. Further, Dr. Moorhouse said that structural 
alterations cost the Church £700,000 a year. The 
State was taking over that liability. 


THE second day’s debate was opened by Mr. Lloyd- 
George in an eloquent speech. He began by demolish- 
ing very effectively the objections which Mr. 
Wyndham and Mr. Balfour had brought against the 
proposal to create a Welsh Education Council. He 
showed that the Council is not, as Mr. Balfour had 
supposed, a legislative but an administrative body. It 
administers the laws made by Parliament. Mr. 
Lloyd-George stated that Welsh Liberals were quite 
prepared to see the bill amended if necessary so as to 
give guarantees for the control of the Education 
Department. Mr. Wyndham reproached the Govern- 
ment with setting up a partisan body that would 
oppress the political and religious minority. Mr. 
Lloyd George showed that the demand for these pro- 
visions of the bill came from a conference that had 
been summoned by a Tory corporation, that was pre- 
sided over by a Conservative candidate, was attended 
by three Anglican and two Catholic bishops, and had 
passed a unanimous resolution. The rest of Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s speech was partlya clever retort on Mr. Balfour 
and partly a less successful defence of Biblical teaching. 
It is surely scarcely accurate to say that the Govern- 
ment’s solution is the solution applied in France,where 
undenominational religion is unknown. Sir William 
Anson, in reply, defended the Act of 1902 as just and 
popular. 


Mr. Bryce, who opened the debate on Wednesday, 
made a moderate and conciliatory speech, in which he 
defended the bill from the charge of doing violence to 
trusts. The bill itself was the logical consequence of 
the Act of 1902, and the Cowper-Temple clause did not 
create any religion or give a preference to any par- 
ticular creed. It was a direction to teach as far as 
possible that which Protestant bodies held in common, 
The bill might require some amendment, and the 
Government would consider proposed amendments 
in a reasonable spirit. Mr. Dillon said that if the 
Government would act in Committee in accordance 
with the spirit of Mr. Birrell’s speeches there would be 
no quarrel. All that was wanted was that Clause 4 
should be made a reality, that the principle should be 
settled in the House of Commons, where the Catholics 
could make themselves heard, and not in local councils, 
where the Catholics might be unrepresented. Mr. 
Dillon recalled his amendment during the discussions 
of the bill of 1902 proposing to give the pareats repre- 
sentation on the management of voluntary schools and 
reminded the House that the Radical Party had 
supported him. He ended his speech, which was 
throughout conciliatory and reasonable in tone, by 
emphasising the importance of remembering that the 
Catholic schools were built by the sacrifices of a very 
poor community. 


THE most piquant speech of the day was, of 
course, Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. Chamberlain re- 
minded the House that he had made his maiden speech 
just thirty years ago on this very subject, and, how- 
ever his views may have altered on other subjects, 
there has probably been little alteration of his views 
on education. He had the great advantage of defend- 
ing a logical and consistent treatment of the religious 
difficulty. He was in favour of the separation of 
religious and secular teaching. Heargued that if one 
form of religious teaching was to receive State recog- 
nition the same privileges must not be refused to 
other religions. The answer of the undenomina- 
tionalists is that the teaching given under the Cowper- 
Temple clause is not characteristic of any one religion, 
and therefore makes no distinctions, but this conten- 
tion breaks down, as Mr. Chamberlain very forcibly 
pointed out, because there are a number of people in 
the country who do not regard this teaching as common 
ground between themselves and other religious bodies. 
Mr. Chamberlain is, therefore, in favour of the old 
proposal to keep religious and secular teaching 
quite separate, to limit the State to secular teaching, 
and to allow equal facilities to all religious bodies. 
Mr. Chamberlain stands alone in his party, but we 
agree with him in thinking that this solution is not 
only just but ultimately inevitable. The real strength 
of the Government’s position is that the Opposition 
have not been able to produce any rival method for 
giving effect to the country’s mandate. Mr Chamberlain 
can riddle its logic, but his alternative is scouted by his 
own party. 


Tue concluding debates on Thursday did not 
produce any novelty or surprise. Mr. Redmond re- 
stated the Irish position in a reasonable and friendly 
speech. Mr. Asquith put the arguments for Biblical 
teaching, and hit off the new doctrine about the inalien- 
able right of the parent in a happy phrase as a pure 
figment born under the stress of controversy, with no 
home and no pedigree either in the book of nature or 
the statute book of the realm. Mr. Snowden repeated 
the Labour Party’s arguments in favour of secular 
education, and said that out of 21,000 prisoners in our 
gaols more than 20,000 had been brought up in the 
atmosphere of sectarian schools. Mr. Balfour argued 
that the bill of 1902 established complete popular con- 
trol of secular education and seemed to think that 
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there had been no religious tests in the voluntary 
schools. Mr. Birrell wound up the debate with avery 
effective speech. He said that the National Society 
had relied rather too much on the cash 
value of their bricks and mortar. They said, 
‘*You must not steal us, you cannot do without us, 
and you are too poor to replace us,” but the credit of 
the country, impaired though it might be, was still 
good enough to float a loan to provide a 
sinking fund sufficient to enable the country 
to build its own schools. Every parish would 
then have a building which would indeed be its 
own. It could be put to every kind of important 
use and play a great part in the village life. Mr. Birrell 
said once again that the Government meant Clause 4 
to be areal clause. It had been asked, why limit the 
clause toa place with 5,000 people? There was no 
magic in figures, but there was all the difference 
between the atmosphere of towns and the atmosphere 
of villages. The second reading of the bill was carried 
by a majority of 206 (410 to 204). 





THE result of the Yarmouth petition was not 
satisfactory. It was proved, and indeed not disputed 
by the respondent, that aman named Baker had bribed 
freely in the respondent’s interest; but the respondent 
contended that Baker was no agent of his and had no 
authority from him to bribe. On the question of 
agency the two judges disagreed, Mr. Justice Channell 
holding that Baker’s action clearly came within the 
principles of the law of agency at elections, while Mr. 
Justice Grantham held that it did not. The petition 
was therefore dismissed. Mr. Justice Grantham’s judg- 
ment has not a very legal sound. He said, in spite of 
the fact that Baker's bribes were eagerly accepted, that in 
his opinion Yarmouth had purified itself from the old 
character it once possessed. He thought, too, that 
Baker might have given money out of charity to 
members of the unemployed. He even suggested that 
Baker had bribed in the Liberal interest ; though Mr. 
Justice Channell said that it was obvious that Baker 
was acting as a friend of the Conservatives. Mr. 
Justice Grantham added that it would be cruel in this 
enlightened age to make the respondent liable for the 
acts of Baker. Even the TZimes is constrained 
to admit that on the point of law Mr. Justice 
Channell’s argument seems the more _ convinc- 
ing. But Mr. Justice Channell’s law has to yield 
to Mr. Justice Grantham’s sensibility. So the petition 
fails. 





It seems to be evident that a reform is needed 
both in the law of election petitions and in the constitu- 
tion of the courts. Since judgeships are or have been 
so often political appointments, there are a good many 
judges who, with the best will in the world, are not 
able to regard petitions in a dry light. A special 
court therefore should be constituted for the trial of 
these cases, toconsist of judges specially selected for 
their freedom froma political past. Also the law as to 
agency should be made more stringent and more plain. 
When bribery is established the onus should be on the 
candidate who has profited by it to prove that the 
briber was not his agent. It is true, of course, that a 
man may be instigated to bribe for one candidate by 
the agents of the other ; but such conduct should be 
made more dangerous even than bribery, and we must 
trust to our courts to elucidate the truth, while we 
afford them all possible means of suppressing corrup- 
tion. 

Mr. Asguitn’s speech to the London bankers on 
Wednesday was brief ; but it touched upon two points 
that intimately affect the City, and through the City 
the whole country. We regret that he should have 
used the word “inevitable” in regard to the amount of 


borrowing which he has allowed for military and naval 
works during the current vear, but we think he had a 
right to congratulate himself on being able to provide 
for a net reduction of nine millions in the debt during 
his first year of office. His reference to the gold 
reserve was cautious. He thinks that the 
recent withdrawals to America are temporary 
and that the level of the Bank of England’s reserve 
will speedily rise. At the same time he is considering 
whether the Bank of England’s reserve might not be 
fortified by the other banks. If this could be done by 
means of an Act of Parliament compelling every bank 
to hold gold in a certain proportion to its liabilities 
and to publish accounts, Mr. Asquith would have 
administered a sharp check to over-trading and to 
speculative accounts. But we fear that legislative 
action of this kind would be extremely unpopular 
with the average banker, who naturally does not want 
to be compelled to keep gold reserves at the expense of 
his trade and dividends. 


PROPORTIONAL representation is not yet thought to 
lie ‘‘ within the sphere of practical politics,” but there 
are signs that it will be very shortly. It is still ar 
idea which appeals to ‘‘ the intellectuals” only ; for 
the simple reason that it is a reform which, more thar 
any other, will destroy the present violent alternations 
in political power. Naturally it is not one which the 
party politician will take up until he is forced to do so, 
when, as usual, he will probably put a good face on 
compulsion and become enthusiastic. At the present 
moment the Liberal majority has 3,044,000 votes 
behind it; the Unionist minority 2,408,009. The 
Opposition should therefore be represented by 252 
members, whereas they only have 139 votes in the 
Commons. In 1895 we in our turn were the sufferers. 
The Conservative majority which ought to have been 
14 was, in fact, 152. The gambling instincts are 
all on the side of the present system ; but those who 
dread a divorce between political government and the 
wishes of the nation, which our present rough-and- 
ready method of testing popular feeling does not pre- 
clude, will support such institutions as the Proportional 
Representation Society, who held a meeting last 
Wednesday. Mr. Bernard Shaw, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Lord Avebury, Sir John Gorst, Professor 
Westlake, and Mr. Courtney were among those who 
appeared on the platform—a various and not incon- 
siderable backing for a movement of this kind. 


THE appointment of Sir Charles Holroyd to the 
directorship of the National Gallery will be approved 
by everyone who wishes that Gallery to be well 
administered. Sir Charles is still almost a young man, 
but he has distinguished himself both as an artist and 
as Director of the National Gallery of British Art. He 
was a pupil of Professor Legros at the Slade School, 
and the influence of that master, which is perhaps the 
best and strongest in our modern art, is still strong in 
all his work. In due course he became Professor 
Legros’s assistant at the Slade School. His 
book on Michael Angelo, containing a translation 
of Ollanda’s Conversations, is well known. He has 
also been a valued contributor to Zhe Speaker. His 
tastes in art are known to be catholic but discrimi- 
nating ; and it is to be hoped that the constitution of 
the National Gallery may be altered so that he may have 
some power of giving expression to those tastes. Since 
the Government have decided against the fatal plan 
of abolishing the office of Director and of leaving work 
which can only be done by a single expert to be 
muddled by a body of amateurs, we may hope that 
they will be consistent in well-doing, and that having 
appointed an expert, they will give him the powers 
necessary to make his knowledge useful. 
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THE POSITION OF CHINESE LABOUR. 
T is difficult to say at any moment that the ironies 
of what Mr. Morley calls our guilty and delusive 
war have reached their climax. We doubt, however, 
whether the dramatic catastrophe of all our expecta 
tions of its civilising effects could find a more complete 
illustration than in the plain statement of facts on 
which Mr. Mackarness founded his question to the 
Prime Minister on Thursday. Let us just set those facts 
out. The desertions from the mines during January were 
780. Inthe last nine months 140 serious crimes, in- 
cluding many murders, have been committed by the 
Chinamen on the inhabitants of the Transvaal. Last 
week a deputation waited on Lord Selborne to com- 
plain of the Government’s absolute failure to give the 
community protection against these dangers. 
Lord Selborne in reply could only promise to 
arm the inhabitants. He could not contradict the 
facts. He could not pretend that the families and the 
homes of the farmers were in no serious danger. He 
could not again pretend that the Government itself 
could control the disorder or give that security to 
life and property which we expect from countries that 
we do not govern. He could only say that the men 
should arm themselves in order to defend their 
lives from the coolies. In other words, all that 
we can do for the civilisation of the country 
which we used to think President Kruger ruled by 
methods of government which were old-fashioned and 
unfinished is to give out rifles and guns to the inha- 
bitants in order to provide them with the means of 
defending themselves, not from some foreign enemy, 
but from a population that we have ourselves imported. 
Let anyone go back in recollection seven years and 
imagine what would have been said if President Kruger 
had been obliged to tell the outlanders that he 
could not make himself responsible for defending 
their lives and property from the coolies whom his 
own Government had brought to South Africa. We 
can imagine what Lord Milner would have had to say 
about this public admission of President Kruger’s in- 
capacity to secure the decencies of civilisation for the 
people whom he thought he was entitled to rule. 

The House of Commons is immersed in subjects 
and discussions of great importance and of wide in- 
terest outside Parliament, but its responsibilities to 
South Africa did not cease when it had the satisfaction of 
hearing the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Birrell, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill pledge the Government to 
take such measures as would remove the more odious 
characteristics of Chinese labour, and would give to 
the coolies who wished to return the opportunity of 
returning at the public expense. These assurances 
gave general satisfaction. Everybody knew that 
the Government could not destroy all the horrors 
of Chinese labour within a few weeks of office. 
The introduction of Chinese labour had created 
a new and complicated set of claims and interests which 
it would have been grossly unjust to disregard. The 
nation was satisfied in the first place that the system 
itself was going to be made less intolerable ; in the 
second, that coolies were not going to be detained 
against their will ; in the third—and this was perhaps 
the most important of all—that the Government 
which had come into power was bent upon assert- 
ing its authority and its independence of those 


powerful interests which have governed the 
Transvaal ever since the war. The speeches that 
inspired this confidence were made at the end of 
February, and the House of Commons waited with 
patience for the Government to take such action as 
it had promised. 

It was only reasonable to be patient because the 
Governmert was dealing with a difficult situation, 
and acting through an agent not of their own 
choice. Furthermore, new clouds emerged on 
the horizon, and the Colonial Office had to keep 
an anxious eye on perilous contingencies in other 
parts of South Africa. But though patience was 
obviously a duty, we cannot pretend to think that 
there is no ground for misgiving in the situation in 
which we are involved to-day. Last week Mr. 
Churchill read out the terms of the proclamation 
which was to give effect to the Government's 
promise of repatriation. That proclamation is 
very different from the broad charter of freedom 
and release which we had been led to expect from 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s earlier speech. Mr. Churchill 
had said on February 22 ‘‘ that if a Chinaman ex- 
pressed a desire to return for any good reason, or 
showed an earnest desire without giving any reason at 
all, his right would be sustained by the force of the 
Crown, and the funds to return him to his country 
would be paid from the British Exchequer.” 
The actual proclamation which is to give this 
freedom to the coolies first of all lays down that 
the Superintendent of Mines is to be informed of the 
coolie’s motive ; next, it invites the superintendent 
to weigh the merits of the cases brought before him 
and to decide which of them are deserving of the 
generous consideration of the Government ; lastly, it 
requires the coolie himself to make an honest effort 
by working on his mine to contribute to the 
cost of his return. It is not surprising that 
several of the Rand newspapers have accepted this 
proclamation as an admission from the Government 
that itis unable to carry out its threats of February. 
The Chamber of Mines, indeed, tried to get an injunction 
restraining the Commissioner of Foreign Labour, Mr. 
Jameson, from posting up the proclamation in the 
mines on the ground that it was an inducement to breach 
of contract. The Chief Justice dismissed the application, 
The Manchester Guardian special correspondent says 
that the number of coolies who wish to return is 
estimated by some people at 10 per cent. and by others 
at 60 per cent. We are afraid that if the Govern- 
ment’s proclamation is as ineffective in Chinese as it 
is in English it is a small percentage who will really 
win their release. Further, we must confess to con- 
siderable disappointment that the Government has 
apparently been content with very modest improve- 
ments in the condition of the Chinaman in the 
mines. We should like a clear statement from Lord 
Elgin of the precise changes which have marked 
the accession to office of a Government most of whose 
members had employed strong and almost violent 
language in speaking of the state of things established 
by Lord Milner on the Rand. 

We believe that nothing in the whole history of 
this vehement controversy has ever given greater satis- 
faction to the great majority of Englishmen than the 
new tone of authority which characterised the Prime 
Minister’s speech at the Albert Hall. The Government, 
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we are afraid, are in some danger of disappointing the 
great expectation. The Prime Minister is respected in 
England as a man fearless and careless of social power 
and influence. It remains to be seen whether his 
Government will be remembered in history as a 
Government that was neither scared nor coaxed from 
the paths of justice and policy by the threats or the arts 
of a social faction. Its difficulties are considerable. 
Lord Selborne is a man of high character, and he has 
shown in South Africa a good deal of tact 
and consideration, but it is idle to pretend that his 
heart is engaged in the destruction of the mineowners’ 
power. Further, the Colonial Office itself is in the 
hands of a Minister whose ability and reputation do 
not alter the fact that he is not in close touch with the 
general sense of the Liberal Party on this subject. We 
mention these difficulties because we believe that 
unless the Government realises that it has to 
make itself the master of the mining industry 
its best laid plans will end in confusion and 
its honest intentions will end in a failure of policy 
which the public mind will not easily distinguish from 
a breach of faith. At present the mineowners are 
filling the air with vague and random threats. If they 
like to imagine that they can force the hands of the 
Government by threatening to close their mines 
if they are not allowed to do what they like in the 
way of importing yellow labour and excluding white, it 
would be well for the Government not to overlook the 
convenient existence of certain provisions in the anti- 
quated laws of the Transvaal which happen to provide 
for this emergency. We hope that if the mineowners 
shut down the mines the Government will answer them 
by resuming possession itself. Compensation would 
have to be paid, but it stands to reason that if the 
mineowners do not think it worth while to continue 
working a mine the rights which the Govern- 
ment buys out cannot be considered of great 
value. The Government having bought a mine 
upon these easy terms will then be able to 
put Mr. Creswell in charge and to conduct a very 
interesting experiment in the use of white labour. 
We hope the Government will keep this expedient in 
mind. The country sent them to power todo many 
things and, among others, to overthrow the supre- 
macy of the mineowners in the Transvaal. They are 
not expected to achieve that purpose in a few 
weeks, but the country is looking anxiously to 
see that the mineowners who found Lord Milner so 
much more pliant than President Kruger have been 
taught that the day of their long rule is at last come 
to an end. 





SIR EDWARD GREY’S SPEECH. 


T was unfortunate that Sir Edward Grey had only 
I a few minutes in which to reply on Wednesday 
night to Mr. Vivian’s motion in favour of reducing 
armaments. But his speech, if it had to be squeezed into 
a quarter of an hour, will stand out as one of the most 
important speeches in the history of the present 
Parliament. Everybody is agreed that Sir Edward 
Grey, whose speeches are not picturesque or epigram- 
matic or literary, is one of the most impres- 
Sive and persuasive speakers in the House of 
Commons. There is a magic, which is not the 


magic of words, about his influence in Parliament. 
In one sense this natural simplicity became the most 
important statement he had to make better than any 
of the grandeur or pathos of oratory. He followed 
one of Mr. Balfour’s familiar essays in amateur 
Strategy, and there was something peculiarly 
effective in the unstudied directness with which he 
delivered his significant message to Europe. That 
message means that the Prime Minister’s declaration 
at the Albert Hall is not a pious formula but a con- 
crete declaration of policy. The British Govern- 
ment has deliberately made it known that if no 
other Power takes the initiative at The Hague 
in suggesting an attempt to effect by agree- 
ment a general reduction of military expenditure, 
the initiative will be taken by Great Britain. 
Lieutenant Bellairs, in moving an amendment of 
which Sir Edward Grey had no difficulty in disposing, 
argued that it was not our place or our policy to take 
the initiative. As a matter of fact, our position is 
peculiarly well adapted for it. Russia, with her fleet 
at the bottom of the Sea of Japan, might feel some 
delicacy about suggesting a reduction of armaments. 
Our situation, in regard both to diplomacy and in 
warlike strength, gives us at once the responsibility 
and the opportunity for taking action. 

We welcome Sir Edward Grey’s declaration on 
many grounds. Mr. Vivian and Mr. Fenwick had no 
difficulty in showing in their able speeches that the 
burden of our expenditure is in itself a serious reduc- 
tion of our military power. But we welcome it in 
particular because it is pre-eminently a stimulus 
to democracy. The release of Europe’ from 
the iron tyranny of its military burdens is 
more than anything else the condition of the 
development and success of popular government. 
War is becoming more and more the enemy of demo- 
cracy. This is true of its waste, for it means not only 
that the hardships of poverty are made still more over- 
whelming but that all the finer ambitions of reform are 
spoilt and defeated. The necessaries of self-government 
become steadily more expensive, and the diversion 
of revenues from these purposes to the purposes of 
military preparation means the loss of so much power 
to the energies of democracy. This has been brought 
home to England in the last few months, for all the 
country’s zeal for social reforms is continually 
arrested by the discovery that the money that 
might have settled the land question and old-age 
pensions has gone into the abyss of the war. But 
modern war becomes less democratic in another sense. 
The common soldier is almost as much lost in the 
modern army as if he belonged to Xerxes’ host. The 
honours of war go to a few men, who find themselves 
the heroes alike of the West-End drawing-room and of 
the East-End music-hall. The great mass of suffering 
and effort is impersonal. War, like other industries, 
organises itself on a scale which gives no scope to the 
men in the ranks. A few men govern, succeed, and 
become famous ; the rest obey and suffer in silent and 
obscure crowds. Democracy in Europe has by a 
sound instinct fastened on a constructive policy of peace 
as its leading aim. Mr. Lloyd-George said on Tuesday 
that England, France, and America were the great 
democracies. Italy, which is a more democratic 
nation than we are at present, was surely a 
strange omission. Now the predominant emotion 
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in France and Italy is the passion for peace; 
and the determination to put ourselves at the head of a 
genuine effort to give Europe a peace that will be less 
haunted by the apparitions of war than the restless 
and ravenous peace that has tormented Europe since 
the days of Bismarck signalises appropriately the 
Liberalism we have now resumed. 





RUSSIA’S FIRST PARLIAMENT. 


HE Duma met in St. Petersburg on Thursday 
last, May 10, 1906, or April 27, old style—a 
date which, whatever the future may show, can hardly 
fail to be regarded as epoch-making in a country that 
has never yet had a real Parliament. The composition 
of the new body speaks for itself. Elected on the basis 
of an electoral law almost as complicatedly conserva- 
tive as the Tsar’s Ministers could devise, it neverthe- 
less contains a great majority of members radically 
opposed to the existing order of things. Even the 
peasants, on whose ignorance and primitive loyalty 
the Government calculated, have chosen representa- 
tives of an unexpectedly independent temper. Nothing 
could suggest more strikingly how universal is the dis- 
content in Russia against the present régime, and how 
indispensable is reform and conciliation if the Tsar’s 
throne is to be maintained on any stable and tolerable, 
not to say popular, basis. Outside the narrow circle 
of the bureaucracy itself the existing system has 
hardly a supporter; rich and poor, townsfolk and 
peasantry, educated and illiterate, are all against it. 
Enlightened self-interest might induce a monarch to 
concede something to such unanimity, or at least to 
stand loyally by his own solemn undertakings of 
October last. 

The Tsar, however, has been otherwise advised, 
and so, in spite of the great step which the Duma’s 
convocation signifies, the immediate prospects are 
cheerless. Only this week, on the eve of its meeting 
and after its progressive composition was known to 
him, the Tsar has issued fresh Fundamental Laws 
calculated to disarm it in advance. This is a 
direct breach of his promise to leave to the Duma the 
drafting of further laws defining the Constitution. The 
new ukase is not merely a draft but an unchangeable law 
—containing indeed a clause which forbids the Duma 
to attempt to change it. The “ autocracy ” is preserved 
intact in so many words, and pains are taken to make 
the words a reality. Legislation in future will be of 
two kinds—ordinary laws and ukases which have pre- 
cisely the same force as laws. The initiative for both is 
reserved of the Tsar alone ; and while the Duma’s 
assent is needed for the ordinary laws, no assent at all 
is needed for the ukases. As regards administration, 
the Ministers are responsible only to the Tsar, and not 
to the Duma; the Duma can criticise them, but they 
can insist on its discussions being held m camerd 
and can suppress all reports of them. At the same 
time the Duma’s Budget rights are limited to the 
faintest shadow, and the Tsar retains an exclusive 
right of proclaiming martial law over portions, or the 
whole, ot his Empire. The State Council—the bureau- 
cratic Upper Chamber, half of whose members are the 
Tsar's nominees and the other half elected by very con- 
servative bodies (¢.g., the Church) or very narrow ones 





(e.g., the rich professions)—has an absolute veto over 
every bill passed by the Duma. Apparently the Tsar 
intends the Duma to be a powerless debating society, 
whose members may discuss grievances behind closed 
doors, with no influence on administration, no appeaj 
to the public, and only a limited personal immunity, 
Before the promised safety-valve for national discontent 
was ever brought into use, he has stopped it up. 

The changes in the Miniztryc>)afirmed this pessi- 
mistic impression of the outlook. M. Durnovo and 
Count Witte were dismissed, both—and especially the 
former—laden with compliments. A  Tsarophile 
correspondent, who has lately been sending messages 
to the Zzmes, represented Count Witte’s fall as due 
to the Tsar’s Liberalism. He had drafted new funda- 
mental laws too drastic for the Tsar’s constitutional 
taste. The fundamental laws which appeared on the 
morrow over the Tsar’s signature speedily belied this 
grotesque suggestion, as did the new Cabinet appoint- 
ments. M. Goremykin, the Premier, is an old-fashioned 
and hardened bureaucrat. Two of his subordinates, 
M. Stishinsky, Minister of Agriculture, and M. 
Stcheglovitov, Minister of Justice, are among the most 
obnoxious reactionaries. The preparations for the 
Duma’s convocation were made in the same 
spirit. On the one hand two successive meet- 
ings of the Imperial Economic Society were suppressed 
by armed force, although the society has an imperial 
charter and those present included many members of 
the Duma whose liberties were promised to be inviol- 
able. On the other hand every attempt was made to 
invest the new body with the atmosphere of orthodox 
and court traditionalism. The building destined for 
its meetings was blessed with the rites of the official 
church ; and a great pageant of imperial and religious 
ceremony was prepared for the solemn opening of the 
Duma by the Tsar in the throne-room of the Winter 
Palace. 

The actual ceremony was much in accordance 
with the presages. An inaugural address was deli- 
vered to the deputies on behalf of the Government 
by M. Frisch, who congratulated them on possessing 
freedom of speech and the right to publicity. The 
latter right, as we have pointed out, has been seriously 
curtailed. In the throne-room the Tsar read a short 
speech, which was not, indeed, outspokenly brutal 
and disappointing, like his famous speech to the 
Zemstvos, after his accession, but was timid and 
without grace or promise. There was no mention of 
any amnesty for political prisoners. The Duma 
adjourned to, its Parliament-house, elected as its 
President M. Muromtzzv, a strong reformer, by 426 
votes to 3, and gave expression to the general dis- 
appointment at the want of reference to an 
amnesty in the Tsar’s speech. One has to 
remember in this connection that the prisons are full to 
overflowing, and that every stage ia the process which 
during the last three months has secured the election 
of an anti-Governmental Duma has been marked by the 
wholesale victimisation of the best leaders. The co- 
operation of the Constitutional Democrats and the 
peasants’ representatives in the Duma seems for the 
present assured. Professor Miliukov, who has 
throughout done more than anyone to persuade his 
fellow-countrymen to make use of the new body instead 
of boycotting it, is the virtual leader of the reform 
parties there, though not himself a member. 
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THE AMERICAN LABOUR PARTY, 


HE labour movement in the United States has a 
close general resemblance in growth, aims and 
methods to the labour movement in this country. Its career, 
however, has been shorter and more tempestuous. Most 
labour unions are absorbed in questions of wages, hours 
and other conditions of employment which accentuate the 
conflict with capital, and pay little attention to the trade 
benefits which figure so largely in English trade unionism. 
Until recent years the organisation of labour was almost 
entirely local; the Knights of Labour formed the first im- 
portant attempt at a really national movement, and the 
collapse of this over-centralised body made room for the 
rise of that American Federation of Labour which seems 
to have solved the problem of reconciling local trade au- 
tonomy with a reasonable amount of effective national co- 
operation and central control. The American Federation 
of Labour comprehends a great variety of trade unions 
organised in districts, states, and even nations. For one 
of the most significant features of the labour movement 
in North America is the internationalism of many of the 
strongest umons. Just as capital, in spite of political 
and tariff barriers, continually flows with greater free- 
dom between the United States and Canada, so does 
labour, and trade unionism is accommodated to this 
situation. Most of the strong unions, such as the rail- 
road men, the typographers, the iron moulders, have 
branches in the chief cities of Camada, and several of 
them also comprise Mexico within the scope of their or- 
ganisation. A trade-union card is an effective economic 
franchise to the compositor or the engineer who wanders 
in search of employment from Chicago to Toronto, or 
from Boston to Montreal, and the practical disregard of 
political boundaries among the workmen of Canada and 
of the adjoining States of the Republic is an important 
silent testimony to the informal economic federation 
which is taking place between the two great nations of 
North America. 

But the chief present significance of American trade 
unionism for English observers lies in its imitation of the 
more advanced developments of our trade unionism. The 
extremely able series of studies just published in this 
country by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton* enables us to 
follow in some detail the methods of collective bargaining 
adopted by typical trade unions, and the government and 
finance evolved to meet the needs of these organisations. 
Allowing for certain differences of conditions imposed by 
the vast distances between many of the great centres of 
industry, the multitude of races and languages repre- 
sented in the newcomers who do most of the manual work, 
the colour line, and the greater pace of industrial changes, 
readers will be surprised at the similarity between Ameri- 
can trade unionism and our own. This similarity is, of 
course, dictated by the common character of industrial 
capitalism, operating in a social environment where British 
institutions and habits of thought and life prevail. There, 
as here, the struggle between employer,and trade union 
centres round the questions of the “ ope shop,” “ restric: 
tion of output,” the “minimum,” and the “ standard” 
wage, the shorter working day, the recognition of the 
union, and, more broadly, the limitations of the “ right 
of the employer to manage his own business as he likes.” 

The conflict between capital and labour on the whole 
is cruder and fiercer than in this country. This arises 
partly from the fact that organisation, alike of emplovers 
and of workers, is less developed, for though the be- 
ginnings of a system of trade agreements exist in a 
good many trades, nowhere has the machinery of settle- 
ment advanced as far as in our cotton industry. But a 
more important cause of trouble is the slow development 
of industrial legislation and the general disregard of law 
and order prevalent in most of the States. Factory Laws, 


* StupIES IN AMERICAN TRADE UNrontsM. Edited by Jacoh 
H. Hollander and George E. Barnett. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. net. 





Truck Acts, Employers’ Liability, and a great variety of 
practical checks upon abuse of power which limit the 
scope of grievances in this country, either do not exist in 
any effective form in the statute books of the States, or 
are easily and systematically evaded. Not only have em- 
ployers generally succeeded in resisting attempts at legis- 
lative “interference” with ineir businesses, but workers 
have seldom entertained the notion of seeking to improve 
their economic condition in detail through legislation and 
the law courts. Even the trade unions have hitherto 
paid little attention to politics, have never organised 
directly for political action, regarding legislatures, as they 
regard the law courts, as hostile bodies controlled by the 
capitalists and their legal servants. 

This attitude of /aissez-faire individualism has been 
particularly noticeable in the few able labour leaders who 
have remained in the movement long enough to gain 
authority, men such as Mr. Gompers and Mr. J. Mitchell. 
A rooted reluctance to enter politics has marked 
these men; the lesser local leaders, many of them 
secretly or openly in the paid employ of one of the two 
orthodox political machines, have helped to head off any 
attempt to form a separate Labour Party. 

This attitude of indifference, however. has come to 
an end. There, as here, the pressure of distinctively 
economic problems into the forefront of politics is creat- 
ing an independent Labour Party. The recent revelations 
of corrupt finance, the growing power of industrial trusts, 
the dominion of the concentrated railroad power, and the 
knowledge that both great political machines are finan- 
cially and intellectually controlled by the creatures of 
these business interests, have roused the working classes 
to a keener sense of their present danger and their pre- 
sent impotency. The lesson has. been driven home by 
the general rise of prices in the necessaries of life during 
the last few vears, a rise which has far more than offset 
any slight increase of money wages, and which has 
seriously lowered the standard of comfort for large groups 
of the workers. ‘The tariff has been one chief instrument 
of this evil policy, and it may be regarded as likely that 
the platform of the new Labour Party in America will, 
among its earliest demands, insist upon breaking down 
this pillar of capitalist oppression. 

If the American Federation of Labour carries out 
its design of organising its two million members for 
political action, either putting into the field labour candi- 
dates of its own or giving a whole-hearted support to the 
Socialist-Labour candidates who, during the last three 
years, have greatly increased their strength at the polls, it 
is likely to exercise a determinant influence at an extremely 
critical juncture in American politics. Both the Republi- 
can and the Democratic parties are distraught by faction ; 
their nakedness of principle and their impotence for ac- 
tion are manifest ; a new party with faith, enthusiasm, and 
a definite intelligible reform policy, if it can be formed, 
would be likely to gain an immense following in every 
State of the Union. 

J. A. Hopson. 





MR. KIPLING ON LITERATURE. 


T is part of Mr. Kipling’s literary method always to 
I speak with an air of absolute certainty even about 
the most difficult matters. In his stories he is a great 
master of bluff. When he comes to his steepest inven- 
tions he puts on his most assured manner. He tells of 
impossibilities with as much unconcern as if he were talk- 
ing about the weather; and when his knowledge or his 
inspiration weaken, when he loses his grasp of a character, 
when a story breaks down under his telling and has to 
be patched up before it will start afresh, then he always 
assumes his most confident air and distracts the reader's 
attention from the process of patching up with a string of 
facts which are most skilfully made to seem both true and 
relevant. He understands the art of patter as well as 
any conjurer; while you are listening to his patter the 
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trick is done, and before you know where you are you 
are over the weak places of his story. 

This is not said in condemnation of his art. Every 
story must have its weak points, and the writer must get 
over them as best he can. But it is well to remember 
this trick of Mr. Kipling’s when he is not telling stories, 
when he is talking about life or politics or art; for then 
it still clings to him. He still talks with an air of cer- 
tainty about the most difficult and doubtful matters; and 
that air of certainty may induce those who are 
not on their guard against it to believe that he knows, 
when the fact is that he only thinks. Last Saturday, for 
instance, at the Academy banquet, he responded to the 
toast of literature, and made a speech in which he talked 
about the nature of literature, its excellences, and the 
circumstances which produce them with just the same 
matter of fact assurance which he assumes in the most 
difficult parts of his stories. 

The speech must have been very interesting to hear. 
It is certainly interesting to read; but if you are on your 
guard as you read it, you see that most of the statements 
in it ought to be put as questions, and that the more 
questionable they’ are, the more confidently they are 
stated. Mr. Kipling, for instance, begins by say- 
ing that “the most case-hardened worker in letters 
must recognise the gulf that separates even the 
least of those who do things worthy to be written about 
from even the best of those who have written things 
worthy of being talked about.” Well, this is a pretty and 
generous sentiment from a writer; but what does it 
amount to? Does it mean that Homer or Shakespeare, 
and, since one must apply it to other arts besides literature, 
does it mean that Mozart or Michael Angelo are of far 
less account and far less worthy of admiration than any 
soldier who does something brave in battle? It would 
always be popular, of course, to say that the soldier was 
the better man; for we are all aware that we cannot do 
what Homer or Michael Angelo or Mozart did; while 
most of us think that, at a pinch, we could be brave. And, 
indeed, most men fight well enough in favourable circum- 
stances and, luckily for the credit of humanity, heroic 
actions are not uncommon. But the greatest works of art 
are very uncommon, and, in spite of all that may be said 
in depreciation of art, the memory of the men who pro- 
duce them is worshipped by the world in what must be, 
if Mr. Kipling is right, a most foolish and inequitable 
way. 

Probably, however, the instinct of the world is right 
in this matter; and it is right, not because talking or 
writing is better than doing—we all know, of course, that 
it is not—but because a great work of art, whatever the 
medium, is really as much an act as a piece of heroism 
in battle. There is writing and writing; just as there is 
doing and doing. Every man does a thousand things in 
a day that have no particular value or significance. We 
are not to be admired when we blow our noses, or catch 
trains, or buy newspapers, just because we are doing, and 
not talking. Such actions are not achievements any more 
than a remark about the weather is one. But, on the other 
hand, a remark or a letter may be an achievement as 
worthy of admiration as the most heroic action. It all 
depends upon circumstances, and it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between talking and doing, or writing and doing, 
as Mr. Kipling and many men before him have professed 
to distinguish. 

There is writing, of course, which all the world has 
applauded in its time, but which has turned out to be no 
achievement at all when examined by posterity; writing 
which is no more valuable than mere agreeable conversa- 
tion. It has its immediate reward, just as pleasant 
manners have their immediate reward; but the authors 
of it are not worshipped by posterity or set beside the 
great heroes of action. A writer like Ainsworth, a painter 
like Meissonier, amuses his own generation and passes. 
There is no need to tell us that we must not rank him 
with our heroes. But a writer like Shakespeare, or an 
artist like Michael Angelo, does not merely amuse his 


own generation, and he does not pass; and the reason 
why the works of these men endure is because they are 
achievements of the same nature as great actions; be- 
cause, like great actions, they would only be accom- 
plished after a long training, after a great sweat and labour 
in life. A man does not write King Lear or carve the 
figures in San Lorenzo as easily as he can make agree 
able conversation at a dinner party. To do these things 
he must have faced life and all its terrors as only one 
man in a generation can face it. The things which are 
expressed in the greatest works of art cannot be learnt at 
second hand. There are thousands of artists always eager 
to learn them; but they cannot, because they cannot face 
reality as these greatest artists have faced it. All the 
world knows this by instinct, and distinguishes the work 
of the master, that is to say, of the man who has mastered 
reality and expressed it in his art, from the work of the 
man who has only learnt something about reality from 
other men’s works. 

Mr. Kipling was not quite consistent all through his 
speech. For, having spoken of the gulf between the writer 
and the doer, he went on to say that nothing was so im- 
portant as that the words of a writer, of a man gifted with 
the magic of words, should be true. The world, he said, 
is aware of the importance of truth, as indeed in the 
long run it is; and the world sooner or later destroys all 
literature that is not true. This being so, we may be 
sure that writers would nearly all say what is true if they 
could. Yet few cam do this, because to say what is true 
is not merely a matter of art. but a matter of living. You 
can no more write a true thing than you can perform an 
heroic action simply by the power of writing. You must 
be trained to truth as to heroism. It is the fact that a 
hero has trained himself that makes ‘his heroic act ad- 
mirable ; and it is the fact that a great writer has trained 
himself that makes his masterpiece admirable. The 
process of training is essentially the same in each case ; 
and for that reason the masterpiece is as much an action 
as the heroic act. 

It is true, of course, that a great writer may not be 
a good man altogether. Nor yet may a hero of action. 
But, as an heroic action is the result only of what is good 
in the man who performs it, so the masterpiece is the 
result only of what is good in the man who produces it. 
Mr. Kipling talks about the magic of words as if it were 
something quite arbitrary and irrational. He speaks of 
a man who has no special virtues, but who is afflicted 
with the magic of the necessary words. The magic of 
words is not, like a handsome face, something that may 
come by chance to anyone. A man may, of course, be 
born with facility. All great artists probably are. It 
is what disposes them to be artists. But facility, by 
itself, gives no magic, as we can often see from the early 
works of great writers which have facility and nothing 
else, and which are very difficult to read. The magic 
comes in when these great writers begin to write out of 
their own experience and about what they know. It is 
only then that their words “become alive, and walk up 
and down in the hearts of their hearers,” as Mr. Kipling 
puts it. Poe tried to produce a magic of words out of 
nothing, and he produced the “ Bells ” and “ Ulalume ” 
and the “ Raven”; things which are not even agreeable 
to the educatedear. They are wholly arbitrary and irra- 
tional art, and they are not art at all. The great poet could 
not sing a Siren’s song, even if he would. The Siren’s 
song is a fable. There is no misleading music in poetry ; 
for the music of poetry is the sound of truth, and cannot 
be imitated by any form of words any more than you can 
imitate a violin with a penny whistle. Mr. Kipling, there- 
fore, when he speaks of a man who has no special virtues, 
but who is afflicted with the magic of words, speaks of 
one who never has been, and never can be. The magic 
of words, if it is a real and lasting magic, is a virtue in 
itself, or rather the expression of a virtue. A great poem, 
like a great action, is the fruit of a man’s life, and so 
the great poets are known by their fruits and glorified 
with the great heroes. 
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THE WEDGWOOD EXHIBITION. 


HERE is, I suppose, no art which carries with it 
the necessity of simplicity to such a degree as the 
art of pottery does. It seems as though the substance 
used, the common soil or clay of the country, perpetually 
tends towards the primitive shapes and designs of the 
common utensils of daily use, for it is always in these 
that the character of the material is best exhibited. The 
ancient beakers and puncheons, the posset-pots and pans 
for setting milk in or washing in, the quaintly humorous 
puzzle-jugs, and other things connected with the common 
life of the people which the Staffordshire potteries used 
to turn out prior to the great transformation scene of the 
eighteenth century have that indescribable attraction 
which arises from a natural concordance between the 
substance used and the purposes to which it is turned. 
It is impossible to see and handle these old bowls and 
platters and jugs of glazed earthenware and homely shape 
without a consciousness that fresh milk and oatmeal por- 
ridge and beer and wheaten bread would gain a savour 
from being held in such appropriate vessels. 

We have come a long way since those days. The 
employment of machinery and mechanical printing has 
resulted in a vast amount of cheap ware of more or less 
eccentric form and more or less tawdry designs and 
patterns, the ugliness of which is felt by everyone, though 
it is not perhaps until one visits a pottery and watches the 
clay under the manipulating fingers of the potters that 
the reason of this ugliness strikes one. 

I know no sight more beautiful than the sight of a 
big dollop of plastic clay cast upon the revolving table, 
and leaping up and expanding and taking almost instan- 
taneous shape under the “ thrower’s” skilful fingers. 
Swiftly turning the slightest pressure changes the whole 
shape in an instant. From a bowl to a vase, to a pot, to 
a jug, the soft paste changes under our eyes. It seems 
alive, so instinct is it with responsive intention. It meets 
half-way and almost forestalls the purpose of those 
quickly moving hands. No wonder that in all ages the 
potter has typified the creative function. 

Whether, and if so to what extent, Josiah Wedgwood 
in his reproductions of classical models sacrificed this 
primitive and essential beauty is a question of much in- 
terest. It is evident that, whereas form is a matter of 
absolute zsthetic laws, and never grows old or loses 
freshness, but is as appropriate to one age as to another, 
the value of its decorative treatment, and of the figures 
and subjects with which it is ornamented, must of neces- 
sity depend largely on association and must from age to 
age vary. In old Wedgwood, these two, form and deco- 
ration, are treated as of equal value and are perpetuated 
with equal care. Hector and Achilles, Cupid and Psyche, 
Prometheus and Proserpine, gods and fauns, and myths 
and heroes, all the now meaningless symbols, in short, of 
a philosophy and life that have passed away, are 
carefully and exquisitely reiterated and form the exclusive 
decorative treatment. And the consequence of this com- 
bination of beautiful and vital forms with a dead kind of 
decoration is that the forms themselves come to share 
in something of the aloofness of the ficures that ornament 
them. They, too, are “classic” and not to he dealt with 
as though of to-day. It is a great pity. The Barberini 
vase is pretty, because it is first cousin to every pitcher 

that goes to a well. It is an exquisite example of a per- 
fectly natural clay shape, with just the touch of refinement 
added. It might quite properly be made common and 
tossed from hand to hand to-day. Unfortunately, it is 
decorated with little bas reliefs which while thev are ex- 
tremely difficult to model and apply, are likewise to me 
of an entirely unintelligible and alien character. Whether 
they represent the love story of one of the daughters of 
Marcus Aurelius, or the Emneror Alexander Severus and 
his mother. is a disputed point. but in anv case, not the 
story only but the ideas connected with it. and the svmbols 
that tell it. the flickering torch which signifies the young 
lady’s declining state of health, the pointless spear which 


symbolises her dignity, the cupids and torch of Hymen, 
the heads of Hippocrates or Galen, and in fine, the whole 
compound of traditions and associations in which the work 
is steeped, are entirely aloof from us. That the effect 
produced by the groups has a certain beautv may be the 
case. But it should obviously be possible to extract the 
secret of this effect and to apply it to things of more pre- 
sent interest ; for certainly if this decoration has beauty, 
the beauty has nothing to do with the classic nature of the 
subject, but depends entirely on the economy of outlay 
and the proportion of the decorative masses to the back- 
ground. Such considerations as these are always vital, for 
they concern present treatment as much as past; but it is 
not from this point of view that we regard the Barberini 
figures. They are a fetish to us. The influence of the 
classical revival is still strong over us, and all the furni- 
ture and accessories of that age enjoy a half-sacred nrestige 
and assert a right to force themselves bodily on our ac- 
ceptance. They stand by each other, so to speak, and 
claim everything they have had dealings with as their own 
exclusive property. Thus the young woman with the 
inverted torch on the Barberini vase claims the charming 
form of that vessel. She herself is dead and done with, 
and so is old Hippocrates, but still in richt of the creat 
classic tradition they claim this living delightful thing for 
their own, nor have we strength of mind to deny it them. 
You may sav the Barberini vase is tvnical of the whole 
eighteenth century metamorphosis of pottery, It sum- 
marises all the refinement and sense of the beautiful that 
Josiah Wedgwood brought into the art, and it indicates, 
too. the excess to which the refinement was pushed, until 
at last, losing touch with life, pottery became false to 
itself and the substance in which it worked. We may 
be sure, I think, that all good and exauisite craftsmanship 
represents merely the perfecting of the common utensils 
and implements and furniture of daily life, that the beauty 
of these things is inseparable from their use, and that so 
soon as they are treated in a purely decorative spirit the 
life dies out of them. Old Wedgwood pottery. like the 
architecture of Adams and the chairs and tables of Shera- 
ton, carries refinement too far, loses sight of life and use 
and, in so doing, loses sight of its own first principles 
as an art. It is in the life of the times that we find the 
unreality which strikes us in its works. The art movement 
of the eighteenth century was an aristocratic art move- 
ment. Between the decline of monarchical and the rise 
of democratic power the aristocracy had its fling The 
great Whig families appropriated with infinite relish the 
authority they had stripped kings of. The Bentincks 
and Cavendishes, and Fitzroys and Russells and Gren- 
villes, and a score of others, ruled England for thirty 
years. Of the county members, nine out of every ten 
were their relations or dependents. It was now that the 
great mansions rose with all their glittering accessories 
and furniture and ornaments. But what share had the 
people in it? How truly national was the movement? I 
imagine there is scarcely to be found in our history a 
half century of such public wretchedness and degrada- 
tion. Vice and misery and ignorance, not a schoo] save 
the old ones of Elizabeth and Edward, mob-sacking and 
pillaging and burning, pick-pockets and cut-throats so 
plenty after dark that every citizen must walk armed to 
the teeth. “Ignorant and brutal to a degree which it is 
hard to conce've,” Green summarises the state of the 
people. And this is the period of that most elegant and 
fastidious art epoch which we all admire so! The only 
new luxury of anything like a popular character I can 
find notice of at this time is the importation of gin. While 
the Walpoles and Hamiltons discussed bronzes and medals, 
the people discussed gin. Notices outside the drinking 
booths, invited them to get drunk for a penny or 
dead drunk for twopence. 

And the gin is jst as annarent in the art of the day 
as the cultyre. At least, the decradation of the peonle is 
just as apnarent. And if we were to tum hack to that 
other great creative epoch of ours, the Gothic epoch, we 
should see that this was so, We should find at that time 
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a most varied craftsmanship, full of native originality and 
initiative, strong, beautiful, humorous, and thoroughly 
English, and looking under it at the life it was the ex- 
pression of we should find that their life was just as re- 
markable for popular freedom and the ascendency of 
popular ideals, vindicated by the ancient boroughs and 
guilds of craftsmen, and stoutly supported by them, as 
eithteenth century life is remarkable for aristocratic ascen- 
dency. The difference in life comes out in the difference 
in art. The first is full of vitality, is close always to prac- 
tical use, is conscious of the nature of the material it 
works in. While the second is stiff, artificial, forgets that 
it ever had uses, and loves to disguise its material alto 
gether, and to pretend to be jasper, or porphyry, or basalt, 
when it really is clay. 

What, in short, a visit to Messrs. Wedgwoods and 
the sight of the pot making suggests is that all possible 
beauty is latent in the nature of the stuff used, that this 
beauty is best brought out by hand moulding and hand 
pressure, and that such manufacture lends itself especially 
to the making of simple and useful forms. The clay, the 
hand, the use, from this chain of consequence comes the 
beauty appropriate to pottery, and in the recognition of 
this fact lies our best hope of deliverance from the abuses 
of mechanical ingenuity. 

L. MaRcH PHILLIPPs. 





THE ROMANCE OF PIERROT. 
PRUNELLA AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


HEN a performance is good the important point 
is that the public should be led to see it. Such 
performances aré often the hardest to write about; their 
merits may be difficult to suggest in a few lines of hasty 
print. So the critic, if he feels uncertain of success, had 
better make at once sure of the most important point by 
plainly proclaiming the merit which he may fail to 
describe. Let him, then, in this instance take on the 
business of a town crier and make his voice heard 
wherever The Speaker finds a reader. 

“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Good readers, go and see 
Prunella! It is new! It is strange! It delights the 
eye! The music pleases the ears. It holds the imagina- 
tion, and sometimes it touches the heart. May 15, 18, 
are your last chances! Go! 

“You will see a real Pierrot, 
A sight seldom seen. 
And Dorothy Minto, 
Who can’t be eighteen, 
Plays her part in the show 
Like a Tragedy Queen ! 
Go! Good readers, go!” Now let the declamatory 
clapper of the crier’s bell cease, and let the crier wend, not 
without come effect, it is to be hoped, wherever the cir- 
culation leads him. 

Prunella is a real Pierrot play. In what re- 
gion of Europe an inventive mind brought forth 
the creature Pierrot, or among what popular imagina- 
tions he was first kindly fostered and formed, I do not 
know; whether, like Punchinello and Columbina, he 
crossed the Alps of Italy, or whether he bears by birthright 
his French name. But this may be taken as certain, that 
he was born in the Latin zone, beyond the influence of 
Northern tenderness and Northern seriousness. For, 
though the peculiar blend of human sentiment which he 
engenders and embodies contains both seriousness and 
tenderness, they are of a kind so inimical to curs that we 
instinctively condemn them as hardness and frivolity. If 
there are virtues which Pierrot hates, they are dignity, 
self-respect, and consistency. He has never been able to 
take life more seriously, as far as behaviour is concerned, 
than his Own amusing mummeries, and men have found 
him pleasant company because he is so shockingly free 
from any sense of responsibility. He flatters their self- 


‘nyportance by his contrasted flimsiness, and the gravid 
mind enjoys vicariously in him a light-heeled dance. Yet 
he is not gay. He would lose many of his boon com- 
panions if he were; since true gaiety does not flatter in 
itself ; rather it dismays those who cannot accompany its 
towerings. It cannot be patronised; Pierrot can be, 
He often whimpers for a little pity, hiding his need in 
comic antics, in case he should not be understood. True, if 
you give it him, when he thinks he has not betrayed the 
claving, you may be startled by a flare of pride; but it is 
a flash in a shallow pan, and if you pity him again he 
will melt. If you could get him to philosophise quietly 
upon himself, without crowing like a cock or pouring the 
wine on your head, you would probably find that the one 
virtue upon which he prided himself was humility. He 
would say that nobody in the world seemed humbie ex- 
cept himself; if you said, “that sounds rather like a con- 
tradiction in terms,” he would not be the least discon- 
certed. He might go on to confide that the want of 
humility in everybody else seemed to him, when he was in 
good spirits, the most grotesquely funny thing in the 
world, but that oftener it simply crushed him. No one, he 
would add, who cultivated a sense of responsibility could 
have humility; such a sense was in itself a proof of arro- 
gance. He feels his humility will take him to heaven. 

All this may seem to have very little to do with the 
play ; but it does concern the sentiment of the play. For 
this is a real Pierrot play; not a fake. It may be care- 
less and weak here and there (it would not read very 
well); but it is not a fake. Therefore, the sentiment of 
Pierrot must be understood, if the play is to be appreci- 
ated, and, above all, this “humility,” which is so dis- 
pathetic to the majority of us, who, whatever opinions we 
may have about art or the body or -pleasure, have an 
ascetic repugnance to any intimate form of self-abandon- 
ment, feeling that humility is less than reverence, and 
that reverence implies a restraint of emotion, whether in 
religion, love, or sympathy. So much for Pierrot. I can 
only give an idea of the play by trying to describe one or 
two scenes; to tell the story baldly would destroy the 
sentiment. 

In a correct and charming garden, situated it does 
not matter where, one summers morning, it does not 
matter when (for this is the kingdom of fancy), are sitting 
three prim maiden ladies, outside their staid old red-brick 
house Near to a high yew hedge stands a dry fountain 
over which a figure representing Love presides, his chin 
upon a fiddle. A little girl of, say, fifteen years old, sits 
some few paces off them, reading out her lesson in a mono- 
tonous sing-song. Prunella reads and reads, and the ladies, 
her severe, particular aunts, begin to yawn and then to nod 
and then to sleep And as she reads she is aware of a 
merry, bewildering music; faint at first, then nearer and 
nearer; she holds her breath; she gabbles faster and 
faster; louder and louder it sounds; it draws her like an 
eddy ; the maiden aunts wake with a horrified jump and 
bustle into the house; over the high, thick hedge come 
paper startlers and handfuls of confetti; the din 
grows chaotic and rowdy—whistles and catcalls and 
songs—as the mystic mummers go by on the road of the 
outside world. Prunella, panting with excitement, stands 
tiptoe on a chair to peep over. Then, at her feet she 
sees Pierrot crouching; head adroop in whimsical adora- 
tion, geranium lips pouted to an O, black eyebrows arched 
in a blank white stare. “ What are you doing here, you 
beautiful white boy?” Presently, the whole band are 
round her, dancing and laughing and tempting and teas- 
ing. Scaramel, Kennel and Callow, Tawdry and Doll and 
Romp; and Prunella at last gives Pierrot a kiss, to ease 
him of his elaborate pain. 

Another scene : it is moonlight, and the house is shut. 
Pierrot, seated in pensive expectation on the rim of the 
fountain, is serenading her window, vicariously, through 
the voice of Tenor, dressed like him. The mandolin 
tinkles and quavers; the stars seem to throb. The song 
stops, and Pierrot advances underneath her window. All 
is silent. Scarame] fetches a ladder; “Little bird in 
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your nest, I am here.” Slowly the window opens, and 
Prunella, her hair flying a tattery dark cloud upon her 
shoulders, stands in the window. Quietly the garden 
begins to fill with fantastic figures; they dance and 
beckon, moping and mowing, whispering and laughing. 
Pierrot calls to her to come down. Then follows a love 
duet, the dissonant harmony of which I shall not try 
to suggest. They strew flowers before her and crown 
her bewildered head, and call her Pierrette. Before she 
yields, she kneels before the statue of Love imploring his 
oracle. The figure begins to live, the bow to slowly 
move across the strings, and the marble instrument 
to sound, drawing out her soul like a spider's thread. The 
statue bids her go with her lover. 

Years have past. It is autumn; the dry leaves scuttle 
drearily down the weedy garden paths. Two of the 
sisters are dead, and Privacy, the last of them, has lived 
on alone, hoping Prunella would come back. She is 
poor, and the house has been bought by a mysterious rich 
gentleman. It is Lord Pierrot. This day he is to take 
possession. He enters, dressed in black. He first 
deserted, and then he lost Pierrette. He has 
come to live in “The Dutch Garden” that he may, 
if possible, lay the ghost of his love. To-night he has 
called his old companions round him to dispel his miser- 
able regrets. They are withered and spiritless now, and 
it is but a death’s head feast they can hold together. 
Pierrette, a wandering beggar girl, comes back, too, while 
they are eating and drinking inside the house; and after 
reproaching Love for his deception, she falls asleep in 
the fountain basin. Pierrot, in an agony of self-reproach, 
acts over again the window-scene of his wooing of Prunella 
and once more kneels at the fountain. . . . Forthe 
last time the statue speaks, and all: is happy. 

The actors seemed to enjoy their parts. They cer- 
tainly played most admirably. Prunella is the most 
imaginative, fantastic comedy by a living author I have 
yet seen, and the best performed. 

DEsMOND MAcCarTHY. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 


RT and the man have once more tried to come to a 
A working agreement at Burlington House. Once 
more Art has to put up with many inconveniences for the 
sake of the few concessions vouchsafed. It is still a 
happy-go-lucky rather than a happy partnership between 
the two. The Royal Academy, if it reforms itself at all, 
does so slowly ; but we like to credit it with good inter- 
tions, and in some respects the exhibition of 1906 is en- 
couraging. Within the select circle the Sargents, the 
Easts, the Shannons, the Brangwyns, the Clausens, and 
one or two others reach a fair average level of interest. 
Professor Herkomer is responsible for at least one good 
portrait. Sir L. Alma Tadema’s “ Ask me no more” is 
a decided improvement on his “Finding of Moses,” 
though one is provoked to ask why he has endowed his 
female face with such a silly simper; still we cannot have 
everything, and the marble in the picture is fresh from 
the quarry. ‘Ihe latter, after all, is what the public pays 
its shilling to see. We should have preferred a subject 
picture rather than a portrait from the President, but 
there is nothing to criticise in his “ Duchess of Northum- 
berland.” It observes all the rules of the game. The 
modelling of the face might have been done by a perfect 
piece of machinery. The painting of satin gown, fine 
lace and strings of pearls, of crimson and gold settee, is an 
essay in still life that speaks of gigantic knowledge of the 
craft and self-denying labour. The colour scheme does 
not contain a single false note ; the whole thing has been 
thoroughly well hammered out. Perhaps the best way 
to appreciate Sir Edward Poynter’s portrait is to look at 
Mr. Frank Dicksee’s clamorous canvas on the opposite 
side of the room, which shows neither the same taste, 





nor skill, nor discretion. However, there are only two 
portraits by Mr. Dicksee. The exhibition, indeed, con- 
tains several virtues of limitation, on which jt may be 
heartily congratulated. Mr. G. D. Leslie has concen- 
trated his whole effort on the painting of a landscape for 
the Chantrey Trustees. There is only one landscape by 
Mr. Eyre Crowe. Mr. Sigismunde Goetze is not dis- 
covered till the tenth room. 

In regard to the Academy’s sensational subject pic- 
ture-makers, the Hon. John Collier has constituted him- 
self the historian of society naughtiness, and it was 
scarcely to be expected that last year’s “The Cheat” 
would be allowed to lack a successor of its own kind. 
But the “Indeed, indeed, repentance oft I swore” is a 
comparatively harmless canvas that is unlikely to attract 
a similar amount of attention. The suggestion, indeed, 
is Of a naughtiness deeper and more soul-thrilling than 
that pertaining to mere card swindling, but the absence 
of any definite statement of the sin for which repentance 
was needed is likely to affect the work’s popularity. 
People won’t put up with innuendo when they have tasted 
plain fact. Moreover, this picture has the disadvantage 
of being smaller, and neither as ill-drawn nor as ill-com- 
posed as the last, though the fat-armed woman athwart 
the couch is hardly the vision of frail loveliness that one 
might expect. No, one must look elsewhere for the 
popular picture of the year. In view of the many points 
to be considered, one may hesitate to name the canvas 
likely to obtain this distinction, but there is no doubt that 
Mr. Sargent’s big group in the fourth room will be the 
talk of the town. Mr. Sargent has been so much talked 
about already that he has become an almost inexhaustible 
theme of art conversation, and it would be exceedingly 
strange if any new and serious effort of his was allowed 
to pass without full discussion and inquiry; to the art- 
conversationalist who knows how to use other people’s 
opinions as his own he is a perfect gold mine. This pic- 
ture, moreover, has points of novelty which, apart from 
anything else, entitle it to discussion. The subject is 
not drawn from English society, but from an American 
University, and the joins in the canvas are so obvious 
that a child might see and comment on them. Reserving 
consideration for another time, the next prominent feature 
of the exhibition is Mr. Abbey’s big decorative composi- 
tion, “ Columbus in the New World,” in the third room, 
and ‘n connection with this one may remark that Mr. 
Abbey’s return to the painting of important pictures for 
the Academy may be heartily welcomed. He is certainly 
one of the strong men of the Forty. It is equally certain, 
from the number of “red” subject pictures in the present 
exhibition, that his influence has made itself felt among 
the rising generation. We are far from deprecating this 
influence. Artistic health and Abbeyness are by no means 
divorced from each other, and if the “ red” school should 
produce even a few pupils endowed with the same faculty 
for scenic composition that Mr. Abbey possesses, there 
will be a gain to British art. But it is well to point out, 
while on the subject of red pictures, that there exists 
an abuse of, as well as a use for, this most assertive of 
colours. The Royal Academy illustrates the abuse most 
clearly and emphatically by Gallery 8. Here poor Mr. 
Brangwyn’s “A Venetian Funeral” has the misfortune to 
be hung in the company of canvases. to look at which 
is to have one’s eyes scorched as if by the flames of an 
unmentionable realm. His picture occupies the place 
that was occupied by successive works of the late Charles 
Furse, including the “ Cubbing with the York and Ainsty,” 
but we do not remember any one of these being put to 
the same discomfort by its neighbours that Mr. Brang- 
wyn’s effort suffers this year. It is true that the work is 
not his best, but that is surely no reason why it should 
be made to look its worst. 

To return to the general features of this Academy, 
both Mr. Murray and Mr. East, in addition to Mr. Abbey, 
can claim their quota of devoted followers. Mr. East 
especially, by his former paintings of the valley of the 
Somme, would seem to have set up a standard style for 
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pictures dealing with this quarter of the globe. However, 
it is but fair to the followers to say that they do not 
pursue these fashions to the point of slavish imitation ; 
in many cases it is the spirit rather than the method of 
their leader that is assimilated. Decorative landscape such 
as Mr. East's is certainly becoming more popular among 
Academy exhibitors. The tendency is instructive in several 
ways. If it served no other purpose, it would empha- 
sise the splendid isolation, let us say, of Mr. Peter Graham 
or Mr. MacWhirter. But it does more than that; it 
indicates a return to the pictorial and the dignified in 
landscape art out of the wilderness of misapplied inde- 
pendence in which it has long wallowed. In other ways 
this Academy contains significant features. One is the 
variety of the exhibits from foreign countries. Conspicu- 
ous in the fourth room is an oriental picture by an 
Oriental—the “ Jeune Emir 4 |’étude,” by Osman Hamdy, 
Bey—showing the subject reclining at full length on his 
stomach, supporting his shoulders by his elbows, and 
reading a substantial tome a few inches from his nose. 
The position of the figure is truly oriental 
in its entire lack of strenuousness and its suggestion, and 
to western eyes, of mild discomfort. Artistically the chief 
attraction of the week is its extraordinarily finished 
craftsmanship. There is not a square inch on the canvas 
that has not received the most minute attention ; the robe, 
the skin, the interior surroundings, are masterpieces of 
complete imitation. The actuality of the blue tiles at the 
back challenges that of Sir Alma Tadema’s marble. 
What is its artistic merit we are as unable to guess 
as we are to deny the months of care and labour it must 
have involved. Another interesting work comes from a 
Spanish painter, José M. Carbonéro, and represents the 
“Country pilgrimage of the Virgen del Rocio of Seville 
passing through the Sierra Morena.” In this the caval- 
cade of bullock and horse-drawn vehicles, with human 
beings and mules, is painted in a manner that recalls the 
precious brilliancy of Fortuny rather than the breadth 
and dignity of the older school, and in this respect is 
typical of modern Spanish art. Its sparkle and cleverness 
have a sort of attraction, but it is not a picture to linger 
over. Neither meed one be delayed unduly by M. 
Carolus-Duran’s portrait in the second room, which is the 
worst example of this master I have ever seen. There 
is a moderately good picture by M. Frits Thaulow, entitled 
“Entrée du Chateau Royal 4 Copenhague.” ‘There are 
sundry works by foreign artists of less note and less 
familiarity than those already mentioned, which, never- 
theless, add liveliness to the galleries. If Burlington 
House could be extended to the dimensions of the Salon, 
we should like to see this hospitality to foreigners still 
further increased, but until that happens the proportions 
had better remain as they are. 


The Water-colour Room is chiefly remarkable for 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s stupendous portrait of “ Maud, daughter 
of His Honour Judge Tindal Atkinson,” and for Pro- 
fessor Herkomer’s not less stupendous, though rather 
smaller, rendering of a Spanish matador, “In the arena,” 
which is not water-colour at all. Besides this, we are 
glad to notice that three prominent members of the Old 
Water-colour Society, Messrs. R. Anning Bell, Walter 
Bayes, and Arthur Rackham, contribute moderately im- 
portant examples of their art. The Central Hall and 
Lecture Room demonstrate, as usual, that the provision 
of a suitable place for the exhibition of British sculpture 
is a crying need; this year’s congestion at Burlington 
House should give point to the proposal recently made 
by the Society of Sculptors, that a site for such a building 
should be given by the London County Council. Into 
the small Central Hall an even larger amount of big 
statuary has been crowded than was the case last year, 
and noteworthy works like Sir C. B. Lawes-Wittewronge’s 
fine group, the “The Death of Dirce,” have literally not 
a chance of being seen. This work will be dealt with 
when the various sections of the exhibition are examined 
in greater detail than can be given in a preliminary survey. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
LonpoNn, THURSDAY. 


WRITE this paragraph in advance of the division 

on the second reading of the Education Bill, but 
no doubt exists of an overwhelming and striking 
majority. The Liberal Parliamentary Party is united 
on the principle of the bill, the Ulster Unionists cannot 
bring themselves to deny it, and nearly half the minority 
records a contingent and qualified vote against 
it. This is a powerful justification of the Govern- 
ment’s choice of method. No other selection that 
I can imagine could have produced such an effect. At 
such crises parties must march with the main body of 
their supporters, or they run toruin. The Government 
have plainly attacked the grievance which caused the 
agitation of four years ago; if they had ignored or 
trifled with it, no power could have saved the Bill from 
instant collapse. Surely this is an elementary practice 
of politics. 

* * ” 7 * 

Now, however, the question presents itself in a 
slightly altered aspect. In Committee the plan can be 
examined. If opposition can be eased here and 
there, no reasonable, fair-minded man need complain. 
What is the great gain of the bill to Nonconformists, 
which I think the House of Lords is powerless to take 
away ? The abolition of the tyranny set up in the single- 
school parish. That means a great political and social 
trans'ormation. No such problem, no such field for 
downright injustice or small oppression, exists in the 
urban district. Still less does any conflict arise 
between the Nonconformists and _ the general 
body of non-Catholics and the small fortified position 
—fortified for defence only—which the Catholic schools 
maintain, The bill consents in form to let that position 
continue. I do not think that the majority of the 
Parliamentary party contests that decision of the 
Government, embodied as it is in Clause IV. Mr. 
Birrell is known to favour it strongly. Mr. George 
has assented to it. Is there any objection to giving 
it in the form of a State guarantee? I fancy 
many localities would be relieved to hear that 
the matter was out of their hands. And no 
man who knows the House of Commons can fail to 
realise the immense Parliamentary advantages of con- 
ciliating the Irish Party. 

* . * . a 

It is said that the Anglicans will gain something 
from the concession to the Catholics. That is true. 
But then again the central position is not affected 
The teacher is freed from tests, the public authority 
is put in power, the driving of the Nonconformist 
child into the single-school pen ceases for ever. 
The mixed system in the urban areas pre- 
sents a rather different set of problems, and 
the desirability of compromise, considering the 
evenness of the balance between the contending 
parties, becomes more apparent. There is, after all, 
some truth in Mr. Chamberlain’s taunt that if the bill 
does not bring a measure of peace, the Government 
will have wasted its time, and we enter on the second 
instead of the first stage of a long, bitter, rather 
pointless, because necessarily illogical and muddled, 
controversy. There the secularist has the advantage 
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He has a clear line. We have only a characteristic 
English expedient. And we must remember not to 
confuse the doctrine of expediency with that of idea. 
justice. 

- * . * * 

Mr. Chamberlain's intervention has been the most 
vital and interesting feature of the debates. I don’t 
suppose he has ever been more isolated. Perhaps sixty 
members of the House of Commons were in cordial 
intellectual agreement with him. The rest were hostile, 
including, of course, his own party. This did not seem 
to deter him. He was absorbed, as all strong men are 
absorbed, in his own point of view, which with him isa 
consistent attitude, and he applied himself to the easy, 
but always fascinating, task of picking to pieces a 
necessarily faulty but inevitable alternative. He 
did it extremely well, not with his old power 
of dominating, rather overbearing, his oppo- 
nents, but singular skill both of argument and of 
historical statement. It was a more refined, a more 
subtle deliverance than the average Chamberlain 
speech, and though the Prime Minister cruelly marked 
its weakness in an interruption which, as one of his 
colleagues said to me, was ‘‘ better than fifty speeches 
for the bill,” its intellectual truthfulness did not abate 
to theend. But how very inconsiderate it was ! How 
inconsiderate to the Church view! And to poor 
Mr. Balfour, whose Act was as plainly the mark 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s argument as was the measure 
which it called forth! The truth is that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has exhausted all party associations. He is 
now only himself; not a bad end fora strong man, but 
fatal to the larger ambitions of his strangely varied but 
not altogether inconsistent life. 


. o * * * 

I think the Independent Labour Party in the House 
must feel that they were unwise in pressing the Libera} 
Whip to declare their monopoly of the title to represent 
labour in the House of Commons. How could he 
make such a concession? And how could any fair 
man endorse it? We must remember that the 
independent section has never captured the miners, 
who are Radical by long habit and conviction, but who, 
nevertheless, send to Parliament, on a pure representa- 
tive basis, as typical and powerful a body of workmen 
as ever entered its walls. So far as practical politics 
are concerned, this group is separately organised, it is 
all but identical in view with the independents, it is 
more purely working class in personnel, and my 
experience of it suggests that it is almost as 
likely to take a free line in Parliamentary 
politics. Moreover, the independents were wrong in 
advancing a grievance on the point of their representa- 
tion on Select Committees. They have really had 30 
per cent. more than their numerical share of this kind 
of representation, and the other day I read a speech by 
one of their number saying, with justifiable pride, that 
ten of their number were serving on such bodies, and 
that no other group in the House could boast such a 
career of activity in the formative work of legislation. 
In the light of these facts, the pressing of their demand 
on the floor of the House was quite out of measure, 


and was the one mistake of tactics they have made. 
* * * * * 


Sir Edward Grey is one of the four or five men 
who have at once attained a position of great authority 
in the new House of Commons, and I do not remember 


any speech of his which more illustrated this power 
than his brief reply to Mr. Vivian’s motion. it was an 
historic declaration for an English Foreign Minister, 
and its effect on the whole House, and notably, of 
course, on his own party, was immediate. I suppose 
those who read the speech may not quite realise this 
force of magnetism, which is exercised without any 
effort, with no recourse to familiar arts of speech, but 
is rather a pure effect of personality. It is understood, 
of course, that the Government will now go to the 
Hague Conference with a definite offer to initiate a 
policy of reducing armaments—that the civilised 
nations will be invited by the greatest Naval Power to 
revise in council their entire scale of war expenditure. 
Here, then, is a great and definite advance in world- 
policy. There should surely be an instant movement 
in this country to give effect to it. 
7. a * * * 
Fripay Morninc. 


The second reading division was satisfactory. 
A majority of less than 200 would have disappointed 
the Liberals, but the figures showed that the full vote 
was recorded, that the party remained quite solid in 
face of the furiously unreasoning opposition, and that 
the main principles of the Bill are sure of steady 
support in Committee. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SIR,—There are two statements in Mr. Frank Wright's 
letter in your last number which puzzle me. 

The first is that “facilities in all schools involve the 
great drawback of increasing the sectarian teaching,” and 
so are undesirable from the Liberal standpoint. I have 
always supposed that the true Liberal doctrine is that the 
State should hold the balance impartially between all the 
religions professed by its citizens. But, on Mr. Wright's 
showing, the State may encourage one and discourage 
another. It may enact that one shall be taught by its 
own teachers as part of the ordinary work for which they 
are paid, while another shall be taught by outsiders who 
are paid by the denomination which employs them. It 
may have, in fact, a religion of its own. Which of us is 
right ? 

Mr. Wright objects to making the Four-fifths clause 
compulsory because to do so mr be to go “against the 
Liberal principle of allowing the local authority to decide 
in matters it has to pay for.” But this principle is ex- 
pressly denied by the Act of 1870. In Scotland the local 
authority, I understand, has this freedom. It can give 
what religious teaching it likes in its own schools. in 
England the local authority can give but one. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Wright wishes to see this Liberal principle 
asserted he must work for the repeal of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. But it does not appear that he has any intention 
of doing this.—Yours, etc., 

D. C. LATHBURY. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—You have been so good as to allow me to express 
the views of some. Churchmen on the transference of trust 
property and on the much more important question of the 
general character of the education which will be given 
under the bill. Will you allow me to complete the subject 
by some words on the religious instruction in particular 
and why Churchmen object to it? 

It would be delightful to accept Mr. Massingham’s 
challenge and to offer “a full exposure of the minds of the 
High Church Party” on undenominational Christianity, 
their objections to it from a theoretical point of view; but 
that would outrun your space, and it has partly been done 
by the Bishop of Birmingham. There is a more practical 
objection, which is felt by almost the whole body of Church- 
men, and which, I fancy, will appeal to the plain man 
who would not appreciate the theological, ecclesiastical, 
and historical objections. It is that undenominationalism 
has been on what Mr. Spurgeon called “the down-grade” 
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since 1870. The teachers receive an intellectual training 
which is, of necessity, somewhat superficial, and they are, 
therefore, as a class specially liable to be affected by the 
superficial cleverness of attacks on the Christian faith and 
to take up views on religion which are imperfectly thought 
out. Many teachers in council schools are, I am thankful 
to say, earnest, well-instructed Christians ; but, side by side 
with them, one finds others giving teaching which calls 
itself undenominational and is really Unitarianism, a thin 
Theism, or mere ethical teaching divorced from religious 
faith. “Our teacher told us the life of Jesus was a fairy- 
tale” (Standard, January 25). “No one knows better than 
he [Mr. Philip Snowden] that the religious teaching in our 
council schools is far and away nearer to his convictions on 
the matter than in any Anglican or Roman Catholic school ” 
says a recent writer in the Daily News. And Dr. Clifford, 
the champion and inspirer of the bill, writes on April 23 
that “there is much more agreement than is supposed ” 
between Nonconformists and Secularists if what the latter 
want is “the rigorous prohibition of those parts of it [the 
Bible] which are the battle ground of the sects... . and 
of any but an ethical, historical, and literary use of it.” 
These are examples which I happen to have at hand. If 
I made search I could find others even more decisive. This 
kind of teaching is certain to become more general after 
the secularisation of the training colleges ; and a large num- 
ber of Churchmen, High and Low, are, I fancy, quite deter- 
mined that those of their children who are now brought up 
in their own schools shall not in future be exposed to the 
risk of having their Christian faith undermined by it, and 
that those many thousands of their children who have no 
choice but to go to a council school shall not any longer 
be exposed to it. 

May I add a few words in answer to the democratic 
argument of your article? You write as if the Parish 
Councils Act had left the squire and the rector auto- 
crats of the parish, and as if the Education Act of 1902 
had left the rector autocrat of the school. Whether one 
thinks those Acts sufficiently democratic or not, there is 
no denying that they have made a great change in village 
life. In the school the rector can do nothing apart from 
his five fellow-managers, one of whom is anpointed by the 
county council and one by the parish council; and, to 
speak from my own experience in a town, the supervision 
and control of the local authority is a very real thing. I 
think, also, you are scarcely aware of the changes in a 
democratic direction which have taken place within the 
Church in recent years in the growth of (ecclesiastical 
parish meetings and parish councils, the popularly- 
elected ruridecanal conference and the indirectly-elected 
diocesan conference, so that in all matters of Church acti- 
vity and organisation, apart from what are strictly matters 
of doctrine, discipline, and worship, Church government 
and democracy are no longer mutually exclusive.— 
Yours, etc., ; 

G. H. TREMENHEFRE 

Portsmouth. 


MR. BONAR LAW AND HIS OPINIONS 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SIR,—In his address to the electors of Dulwich, I ob- 
serve that Mr. Bonar Law declares that “for many years 
past” he has been convinced of the necessity for “a 
radical change” in our fiscal system. It would appear, 
however, from the appended extract, that Mr. Bonar Law’s 
renunciation of Free Trade dates from a much more 
recent period. Indeed, one will probably not be in error 
in concluding that his Protectionist views are of no longer 
standing than those of Mr. Chamberlain.—yYours, etc., 

ERNEST R. DUNKLEY. 
[Extract.] 

Speaking at the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute (December 14, 1901) Mr. Bonar Law, M.P., remarked 
that we had heard a great deal about foreign competition. 
He admitted the reality of that competition; but he did 
not share the gloomy view that was taken of it. He 
thought that, although we would never, as a nation, hold 
the monopoly of the workshop of the world, which for a 
short time we held, we should realise that the trade of 
the world was always increasing, and that we would always 
have our fair share of it. For us to croak about the 
future at a time when, as had been the case in the last 
year or two, our own industries had been in a condition 
of prosperity as great, perhaps greater, than ever before, 
was to be like the man who found his business prospering 
and his capital constantly increasing; but could not be 
happy because somebodv else was getting rich quicker 
than himself.—(/ron and Coal Trades Review, Decem- 
ber 29, 1901.) 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE.* 


“THERE is something ominous in a life of Arch- 

bishop Temple ‘‘by seven friends.” It recalls 
to mind a volume written by seven friends, one of 
whom was Dr. Temple himself, a venture in joint 
authorship which at one time threatened to ruin 
Temple’s career. The method of cooperation is not 
favourable to biography ; in this case, however, some- 
thing of unity comes out of it, for indeed Temple was 
very much himself, and a great prelate’s life is not 
merely a biography but a chapter in English Church 
history. 

Frederick Temple’s father died at Sierra Leone 
when he was a child, and the widow was too poor to 
send him to school at Tiverton as a boarder, but put 
him in lodgings in the town. Blundell’s, the famous 
West-Country school, won his warm respect and affec- 
tion. ‘Ever since” (he said at Tiverton in 1870) 
‘‘when I look back upon those days my heart has 
leaped with pleasure.” Here no doubt, like other boys, 
he was thrown into ‘ Blundell’s pool” and learnt in 
that allegorical gulf to swim without corks. Here 
he learnt Greek, Latin, and mathematics, and to bear 
the yoke in his youth ; and hence he went to Balliol as 
that despised thing a “ Blundell’s scholar,” to win 
great glory for his school. 

From the earliest records of Temple it seems clear 
that he hada very receptive and retentive mind, enor- 
mous energy and industry, and a character of indivi- 
dual and independent strength, which could not be 
moulded by associates and associations, but used them 
to find itself. Independence of thought and character 
was his mark. ‘‘ The boys,” he writes in 1834, just 
after hisentrance, ‘*. . . swear so much that I 
can hardly bearit . . . they take away my things 
and say I shall not have them again unless I swear, 
which of course I will not do.” 

So it was at Balliol, which he entered in the 
very crisis of the Oxford movement. Who that had 
but the smallest share of sensibility could fail to be 
moved? Here he lived among a brilliant set of 
young men—Clough, Shairp, Stanley, Ward, J. D. 
Coleridge, James Riddell, Edwin Palmer, Scott, 
Spottiswoode, Jowett ; men of different ages, and with 
whom he associated on different terms of intimacy, but 
all friends and forming one society. As at Tiverton 
so at Oxford, he was more likely to give than to take 
impressions. He joined no sect of disciples, repeated 
the formulas of no master, formed no party of his 
own. His business through life was active not specu- 
lative, though in abstract regions of thought—philoso- 
phical, scientific, and especially mathematical—he 
showed high capacity. ‘* None of my work,” he said, 
“has such a hold upon me as mathematics ” ; and Canon 
Wilson, who has a right to speak, gives instances of rare 
mathematical insight. He had the faults as well as the 
merits of a mathematical genius; there was not enough 
elasticity in his massive and comprehensive intellect, 
impervious to ideas which he did not choose to admit 





__* MEMOIRS OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. By Seven Friends. 
Edited by A. G. Sandford, Archdeacon of Exeter. Two 
vols. London: Macmillan. 1906. 36s, net. 
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and conclusions which he did not think it necessary to 
draw. This quality—call it want of imagination or 
strength of will—kept him on the one hand from the 
tyranny of logic which drove Newman and Ward to 
Rome, and on the other saved him from the discursive 
speculations which educated the intellect but dis- 
tracted and parcelled the energies of his friend Clough. 
Obedience to conscience, ‘‘the categorical impera- 
tive of duty,” was the one principle of action, that 
marked his long life. His vocation was not to specu- 
late but to command. He was a ruler, with a strong 
sense that men need to be ruled ; but, with an impe- 
rious conscience and a strong will, he had enough 
common sense to be neither obstinate nor tyrannical. 
He had hardly a wish for the life of a student, and took 
or sought practical life from the first, as tutor at Balliol, 
master of a training college, inspector of schools, head 
master, bishop, and archbishop. 

As we are all discussing religious education, and 
as Temple was the first educational authority of his 
time, it may be interesting to put together some of his 
opinions on this difficult subject. He was io favour of 
rate-aid, and also of children’s pence, to the payment 
of which he wished to attach the right of taking part in 
school management : for he upheld both the rights and 
the responsibilities of parents. The ‘‘religious diffi- 
culty” he would have met by letting the parents and 
subscribers appoint any ministers of religion that they 
chose to take charge of the religious teaching. He 
did not think denominational teaching a necessity, on 
the ground that to lay stress on the instruction of 
children in doctrine was ‘‘a mere mistake.” On the 
other hand, he dreaded a monopoly of the board school 
system. Voluntary schools would be wanted to 
stimulate and sustain the religious element in the 
board schools. Without them, religion would be in 
danger of being crowded out. (i. 346.) Voluntary 
schools were the security that ‘in the training of the 
young religion should hold the supreme place,” and so 
he disapproved of compulsory undenominationalism. 

Education was always Temple’s favourite subject. 
He was secretary of the Schools Inquiry Commission 
in 1864, and wrote the report at one sitting of 
thirty-six hours ; and, in fact, the work of the Com- 
mission from beginning to end was his. His doing 
also was the establishment of the system of local 
examinations conducted by the universities, which 
have done so much to organise education in every 
part of the country, and helped the movement for 
university extension, university examination and 
inspection of public schools, the higher educa- 
tion of women, and much besides. Dr. Temple’s 
success as head master of Rugby was so eminent 
and is so well known that it need only be mentioned 
here. If he was lacking in some of the qualifica- 
tions of a great teacher (which are different from 
those which make a great organiser) he had great- 
nesses enough to make up for any defect ; if, indeed, 
there was any, and certainly the boys were conscious 
of none. Head masters are subjected to much 
criticism, some of which does not come to their ears ; 
for there is no public school Press like that which 
enlivens the labours of Parliamentary educational 
reformers. Whatever the criticism might be, and 
Temple encouraged free speech at masters’ meetings, 
he took as much notice as he thought it deserved, and 
walked straight ahead without further remark. 


A condition of ‘‘ unquestioning and unquestioned 
content ” invites a Nemesis; and it came, as Nemesis 
usually does, in an unexpected form. The association of 
the head master of Rugby with the other writers in 
Essays and Reviews in 1860 was confessed by himself 
to have been a mistake, on account both of the boys 
and of their parents, and it was many years before it 
was forgotten or condoned. The tumult of orthodoxy 
in 1860, when the bishops blew the trumpet and Con- 
vocation and the daily papers beat the drum, was not 
a thing to be wondered at; but we may well wonder 
at the imprudence of the essayists who, whilst giving 
their names to a joint publication which they deli- 
berately intended as a protest against reticence on 
controverted topics, imagined that responsibility for 
what all wrote would not come home to each and were 
so careless as not to read each other’s compositions. 
Temple found himself disagreeing with much that was 
written in Essays and Reviews, but unable to say so 
publicly, both from loyalty to his friends and because 
he thought the book was required and had done good. 
His own essay was not unorthodox ; and this made it 
all the more difficult for him, if he had been so minded, 
to skate away from the other essayists, under whose 
weight the ice had broken. 

When he became Bishop of Exeter in 1868 he was 
in a strait. On one side were the bishops anathema- 
tising and the diocese ready to break into rebellion, 
on the other his friends, whom he could not desert. It 
is difficult, as Dean Wellesley said, for a man to make 
explanations with a bishopric hanging over his head. 
When the mitre had descended upon it he broke 
silence. The book had done its work, and he did 
not wish for any further publication of a work which 
had been misunderstood and had assumed a party 
colour. Being neither editor nor publisher, he could not 
forbid further publication ; but he could withdraw his 
own essay, and this he did. He pleased nobody, and 
his exit from a false position was even more unsuc- 
cessful than his entrance. He was supposed to have 
gone backward in opinion, to have yielded to popular 
or episcopal clamour, to have betrayed his friends, to 
be economising. He had not gone back, as the 
Bampton Lectures of 1884 showed, but the world had 
gone forward. The Bamptons, which are now accepted 
as orthodox, would have made as great a stir in 1860 
as the Essays and Reviews. 

Temple had a strong and just belief in his own 
power of getting on with people, if he could come to be 
known to them personally. There was no arrogance 
in this, but a faith in mutual goodwill. His way of 
‘‘ winning” his diocese was to visit every part of it, 
and encourage and even compel the clergy to work. 
His love for Devonshire, his familiarity with the 
dialect, the manners, the oddities of the county, the 
very knowledge that he had followed the plough on 
the Devonshire slopes of the Blackdown Hills, his 
humour and shrewdness and rough speech, fell in with 
the temper of his flock; and though his imputed 
heterodoxy made his entry into the diocese difficult, he 
left it with the ‘‘heartfelt reverence and esteem of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, not only the ruler but the 

friend of his people.” 

The diocese was divided and sub-divided to make 
self-government easy and natural, and gathered again 
in diocesan conferences. Education of every kind 
discipline, patronage, temperance, social reform, the 
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position of the cathedral clergy, church extension— 
there was no subject which he did not make his own 
and set his team to work at. He was as busy in his 
diocese as the bishop whom Latimer praised. There 
was no place for Sleepyhead or Slow in the see of 
Exeter. That land of quiet pastures and forgotten 
nooks and valleys was to be leisurely no more. The 
bishop with his spiritual traction engines and steam 
ploughs invaded every corner of it and waked it up to 
effort unknown before. 

Any biography of Temple should contain a chapter 
on manners. We have no reason to suppose that 
Temple did not, like Dr. Johnson, consider himself a 
very well-mannered man; but it was not the common 
opinion of those who knew him. Temple was not “all 
things to all men”; he did not always answer letters, 
and there were some who were not consvled for being 
ignored or snubbed by the reflection that he was 
generally right in his judgments. He was not 
careful enough to avoid giving pain. He thought 
of the matter in hand more than of the person ; for 
himself, he was entirely free from self-assertion or 
sense of superiority, as was well known to the young 
Rugby masters, with whom he delighted to play at 
equality. But that kind of game is only possible 
among intimates, and inequality of station should be 
accepted on both sides. 

The scene changes, and the familiar beauty and 
romance of Devonshire is succeeded by the smoke and 
wealth and noise of London. Molo episcopart is a 
rarity, and it is well for us all that men of ability do 
not withdraw the shoulder from the burden and honour 
of great place. Temple did not hesitate to accept the 
see of London when it was offered to him by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1885 after the death of Bishop Jackson, 
the peacemaker. The diocese was in good order, but 
there was plenty for him to do. 

Temple had so trained himself in business of all 
sorts that he knew by instinct not only what was to be 
done, but how to doit ; and his imperiousness justified 
itself. Few archbishops could silence, as he did, a 
fussy bishop who wanted to ‘‘ save time by moving” 
—‘* You'll save more if you sit still.” His work as an 
organiser of diocesan business was great and fruitful. 
Relations between bishop and clergy, conferences, 
parochial organisation, the unity of the diocese—one 
of the most characteristic bits in the whole book is his 
blunt refusal to let Bishop Walsham How ride his own 
horse or ride anywhere bu’ behind his diocesan—educa- 
tion in every aspect; lay work, including that of readers, 
sisterhoods and deaconesses ; missions, ritualism, the 
teaching University of London, poor relief, wages and 
the sweating system, social purity, temperance convo- 
cation, Parliament. Every town bishop must take his 
part in these things, but Temple’s part was always to 
direct and organise. There was nothing new in what 
he did; but he was able to combine to an immense 
degree the power of commanding and co-operating ; 
he got others to do their best because they knew that 
he expected it of them as one who himself always did 
his best. 

Temple was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the age of seventy-four, too late for him to make 
such a mark at Canterbury as he had made in London. 
The actual work was not so heavy: as for responsi- 
bility, ‘‘to Dr. Temple the sense of responsibility was 
as the breath of his nostrils, it braced and invigorated 
him,” and he had been so much Archbishop Benson’s 
right-hand man that he had reason for saying, ‘‘I do 
not think I shall find the work very new.” His natural 
independence was strengthened by long custom; and 
the Bishop of Bristol remarks upon his isolation from 
his comprovincial Bishops. If he had consented to let 
others work for him he might have lived a few years 
longer, but he would not have thought it worth while. 
‘*It is pitiful to stint when the wine is running low.”’ 

F, Warre Cornisu. 


VAN DYCK AS AN ETCHER. 


ETCHINGS OF Van Dyck. London: Newnes. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tus volume of reproductions of Van Dyck’s etchings is 
accompanied by an introduction and by notes to each of 
the etchings reproduced, by Mr. Frank Newbolt, 
who is himself an etcher and a member of the Painter 
Etchers’ Society, and who writes with more authority and 
in more detail than one expects to find in the written matter 
of books of this kind. ‘lhe book includes not merely 
the original etchings of Van Dyck, but also the finished en- 
gravings by other hands into which most of these etchings 
were transformed; and this fact gives Mr. Newbolt 
the opportunity, in the course of pointing out the ex- 
cellences of Van Dyck’s etchings, to make some remarks 
upon the art of etching in general and its peculiar quali- 
ties. These qualities have only lately been recognised, 
and even now many people who profess to have a taste 
for etching do not understand them. Ruskin, it will be 
remembered, called etching a bungler’s art, compared 
with engraving. The whole idea of etching, as an art 
depending upon the economy of line, was abhorrent to 
him, or at least to one of his moods. He liked engrav- 
ing because it gave obvious proof of diligence on the part 
of the engraver. There is something painful, a kind of 
working against odds, in a method of representing the 
whole of reality, except its colour, by means of a series of 
lines all pretty well of the same width and depth, which 
agreed with Ruskin’s half Puritanic idea of art as a diver 
sion only redeemed from sinfulness when turned into 
hard labour. Since, therefore, etching at its best usually 
tries to give the essence rather than the fulness of reality, 
and is an art which, more than any other, aims at an 
economy of means, he took it to be the art of men who 
are afraid of taking pains, who scrawl on a plate to please 
their own random fancies, and who leave things out only 
because they are too lazy or too ignorant to put them in. 

It would be interesting to know whether Ruskin pre- 
ferred the finished engraving of the frontispiece to the 
“Tcones ” to the etching of his own head which Van Dyck 
made for the engraver of that frontispiece. Both are re- 
produced in this book, and a comparison of them is in- 
structive. The head is a masterpiece in the etching. In 
the engraving it has scarcely, if at all, been altered, and 
vet it looks quite dull and insignificant in the midst of 
the design engraved about it. This is not merely because 
the design is silly in itself, though it is sillv enough: but 
because all the beauty of Van Dyck’s line is lost in 
the wilderness of mechanical and meaningless lines 
which have been added to it. The Van Dyck etching 
consists of a head perfectly finished in itself, but in 
an absolutely vacant background. The bust and the 
clothes are suggested only by one beautiful line, which 
quickly dies away at both ends on to the blank paper. 
The head was done, of course, for the purpose of the 
engraving ; but as you look at it you fee! that it is com- 
plete in itself. Van Dyck set out to etch only a head, 
and, perhaps unconsciously, he confined his thoughts to 
that head and so made a perfect design of it and pro- 
duced a complete work of art. 

The engraver, however, proceeded to complete it 
according to his own ideas. He added a background of 
monotonous horizontal lines. He added a bust clothed 
in dull drapery ; and below the bust he placed a pedestal 
to support it, bearing as an inscription the title of the book 
for which his engraving was intended as a frontispiece. 

The result will help us to understand the essential 
character of good etching. In etching, of course, the line 
is everything. The etcher can produce a more sensitive, 
a more subtly varied line, than any other kind of draughts- 
man. But, in pure etching, he can produce nothing but 
a line varied by such dots as Van Dyck was fond of using 
in passages of the most delicate modelling. Now a line, 
if it is used logically and to display its full beauty, must 
concentrate the interest of a picture, as colour must 
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diffuse it. It isa kind of shorthand. It cannot represent 
the whole of reality; and to make up for its incapacity 
for complete representation it must represent only what 
is most essential in the form and structure and character 
of an object. The etcher has to think in line, and so 
he has to compose in line. An etching, in fact, is a 
composition in line. Apart from its imitative interest it 
should be an arrangement of beautiful lines without one 
line unnecessary to the pattern. Now if we look at Van 
Dyck’s etching of his own head, we see at once that it is an 
arrangement of beautiful lines. They are all so clean and 
so perfectly placed and combined. that they delight us 
like some quite arbitrary pattern in Japanese lacquer 
or embroidery. But if we look at Neeft’s engraving of 
the same head we see that it is not an arrangement of 
beautiful lines at all. So far as there is any design 
in it, it is one that might be as well or better carried 
out in a wash drawing. The lines are not economised or 
arranged; they are spun at random all over the plate, 
sometimes in an ugly criss-cross, sometimes in monotonous 
parallels, and Van Dyck’s beautiful pattern is lost among 
them. ‘There are several other examples in the book of 
the same process of bedevilment. Van Dyck’s etchings 
of Le Roy, of Snyders, of Cornelissen, and of de Vos 
were treated in the same way ; and there are other finished 
engravings in existence, the preliminary etchings for 
which are lost. In the case of the Le Roy and the 
Snyders, the finishing process was not so disastrous, be- 
cause the engraver finished with more intelligence, but even 
in the Le Roy he has added a monotonous hatched and 
dotted background, the lines of which spoil Van Dyck’s 
pattern almost as much as a number of accidental 
scratches could do; while in each case all the beauties of 
Van Dyck’s spacing and proportion are lost. Van Dyck, 
as Mr. Newbolt says, was really the first etcher, and if we 
are to regard an etching as a beautiful pattern of lines, he 
was the best. It is a curious fact that, though he showed 
some technical inexperience, he seems to have understood 
the true nature and qualities of etching from his very first 
attempt. Rembrandt, the only etcher who has surpassed 
him, did not understand them so quickly. He made 
many false starts and experiments. He laboured his etch- 
ings sometimes until they lost nearly all beauty of line, 
and attempted to represent in them phenomena for which 
the medium was not suited. This, though it delayed his 
progress, was, no doubt, a sign that his mind was more 
profound and inquiring than Van Dyck’s. Van Dyck 
advanced quicker because he aimed at less; and in the 
end Rembrandt’s etchings had more subtlety and even 
more economy of means than his. But the fact remains 
that, so far as he went—and he went as far as any man 
except Rembrandt—Van Dyck was almost a_ perfect 
etcher, and his few heads have been a model for some of 
the best modern masters. In the hands of Rembrandt 
etching was able to represent many more things than in 
the hands of Van Dyck. It became, indeed, almost a 
rival of painting in the width of its range, and more than 
a rival in its capacity for expressing intense emotion. But 
no one has ever etched a head better than Van Dyck, and 
since he etched scarcely anything except heads, he was 
certainly a complete master of all that he tried in the 
art. Even the rough sketch of the “Reed offered to 
Christ,” though it has none of Rembrandt’s subtlety and 
very little of his intensity, is a fine, bold design. It is 
composed rather too much like a painting perhaps—the 
lines are scattered in their effect, and the masses of 
shadow are produced by rather monotonous cross hatch- 
ing—but the head of Christ is magnificent, and the light- 
ing is wonderfully suggested. This book ought to be 
bought by all those who still admire the ordinary 
laboured, undesigned etching of commerce. If they com- 
pare Van Dyck’s head of himself with what the engraver 
has made of it, they ought to be able to see which is 
best ; and when once they see that they are in the right 
way to know a good etching from a bad one. Mr. New- 
bolt’s introduction and notes, too, should do something 
to enlighten them. 





THE OPENING OF TIBET. 


THe GREAT Prateau: Explorations in Central Tibet in 1903 
and 1904-5. By Captain Rawling. London: Edward 
Arnold. tgs. 

WitTH MounTeEb INFANTRY IN TIBET. By Brevet-Major G. W. J. 
Ottley. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1os. 6d. 

A SuMMER RIDE THROUGH WESTERN TIBET. By Jane E. 
Duncan. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 14s. 

THAT great region of Central Asia known as Tibet is still 

marked on the maps available to most of us by a large 

space of white dotted with a few vague outlines of 
shadowy lakes and caterpillar forms of uncertain moun- 
tain ranges. Such is the power of a logical Aliens Act 
resolutely enforced through centuries and fortified by the 
consistent and universal teaching of established religious 
dogmas. To most people the few glimpses of this land 
that have been obtained by force and frayd offer a spec- 
tacle of a singularly unattractive kind—a sterile, barren 
plateau, swept by inhospitable winds, and a dirty, ignorant, 
priest-ridden people, steeped in barbaric self-complacency. 

But perhaps it is a fortunate thing that this planet breeds 

a race of beings whose curiosity is as invincible as their 

courage. Captain Rawling and Captain Hargreaves 

belong to this type, and their laborious expeditions into 
the interior of Tibet have added a good many details to 
fill up our white maps with fresh lines and curves. 

The results of these expeditions have been set forch 
by Captain Rawling in The Great Plateau, a book marked 
by no great literary distinction, but having the merit of 
being a faithful record of undertakings faithfully per- 
formed. It is given to few writers that they should either 
feel or record the great mystery of travel, with its romance 
new-born with every morning’s dew and its moving daily 
panorama of wonder. But the next best thing is to give, 
as Captain Rawling gives, a steady and trustworthy ac- 
count of events. 

Between Captain Rawling’s first and second visit the 
Tibetan Expedition had taken place, and the “ Forbidden 
Land” had been opened—as an oyster is opened with a 
knife—to the Western gaze. The difference is very 
dramatically brought out in the present narrative. Captain 
Rawling’s first expedition of 1903 was harassed at every 
turn. He had to take with him all the labour and all the 
provisions that he would require for the whole period. 
He was finally stopped and sent back by a Tibetan 
guard, and succeeded in mapping a very slender strip of 
country. His second expedition—in 1904-5—travelled 
under a permit from the Tibetan Government, ordering 
the villagers to supply him with food. He was hospitably 
entertained at every point, especially by the great 
monasteries which occupy all the best sites in the country. 
He was presented to the Tashi Lama, the acting head of 
the religion of Buddha in the absence of the Delai Lama, 
and gives an amazingly interesting account of the interview 
—the best thing in the book. He was shown the tombs 
of the previous Lamas, and he gained a real insight into 
the civilised side of Tibetan existence. 

The young Lama is, on the whole, very attractive : 

‘He is a young man, twenty-three years of age, excep- 
tionally fair in complexion, with high-cheek bones and 
finely-chiselled features, bespeaking the Mongolian race and 
aristocratic lineage. His voice is low and gentle and 
when speaking a perpetual smile plays about his face. His 
hands are extremely white and the fingers long and thin. 
He looks healthy, but not robust, for the life of seclusion 
he leads is not such as would give vigorous health to any- 
one. Taken as a whole, his face is most prepossessing— 
gentleness, goodness, and bland innocence of the ways of 
the world being the chief characteristics.” 

But, after all, the most beautiful and wonderful thing 
in Tibet is not the Lama, but Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain in the world, of which Captain Rawling’s party 
obtained an entirely novel view: 

“Towering up thousands of feet, a glittering pinnacle of 
snow, rose Everest, a oo among pigmies, and remarkable 
not only on account of its height, but for its perfect form. 
No other s lie near or threaten its supremacy. Near its 
foot a rolling mass of hills stretch away in all directions, 
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to the north dropping to the Dingri Plain, 15,000 ft. below. 
To the east and west, but nowhere in its immediate 
vicinity, rise other great mountains of rock and snow, each 
beautiful in itself, but in no other way comparing with the 
famous peak in solemn grandeur. It is difficult to give an 
idea of its stupendous lheight, its dazzling whiteness and 
overpowering size, for there is nothing in the world to com- 

pare it with. Its western face has the appearance of a 

sheer precipice, but the distance was too great to decide 

upon this with certainty.” 

With that wonderful and finely-sketched vision we 
will take leave of Captain Rawhing, glad to know that he 
meditates a third expedition. In the future we have only 
one piece of advice to offer him. Let him avoid the 
trivialities of travel-literature—the accounts of meals and 
small personal accidents, of quarrels with servants and 
difficulties with horses—as he would avoid poison. Nine 
out of ten travel books are ruined by that sort of thing. 
Let him and others clearly consider before he writes this 
one great test of true narrative—what will interest others 
rather than himself. 

Major Ottley’s book is a brisk and cheerful account 
of his experiences in the Tibetan campaign. It is inevit- 
ably his fate that he should go over much of the ground 
that has been covered by special correspondents, but his 
book is brightly written and well illustrated, and brings 
home to the reader the portentous physical difficulties 
which that plucky little force had to face. 

Last in our pile comes Miss Duncan’s book, which 
marks the inevitable entrance of Tibet into the rank of 
tourist-visited countries. Miss Duncan went there, not 
as an Amazon or as an explorer, but just as a tourist in 
quest of a pleasant camping-ground and of amusing, vivid, 
sensations. She saw the famous Devil Dance at Himis 
Gompa, and found it, like most Tibetan things, both 
childish and tawdry. It is clearly a pleasant land to 
camp and travel in now that it is opened up, though a 
little cold at nights. But as a country of mystery and 
thaumaturgy, the Land of the Lamas is plainly a dingy 
fraud. 





A GOOD BIOGRAPHY. 


WESLEY AND His CENTURY. By W. H. Fitchett. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. 

THIS is a most excellent biography. Its merits make it 
good reading, both for those to whom Wesley is one of 
the greatest of men and for those whose sympathies are 
nearer to other aims than those he had at heart, and to 
other goods than those he mostly won for himself and 
others. It is written with imaginative justice as well as 
with religious sympathy. It is (as far as we can judge) 
perfectly accurate in matters of fact. 

First, the surroundings of his home are described, 
and the spiritual and material influences among which he 
was brought up. The reader who carries a lamp of 
imagination will find in the first forty pages a picture as 
interesting as any that has been painted of the home of 
the Brontés Then follows the period during which 
Wesley was seeking a principle to live by; a period of 
strain and disappointment, so great that even his tough 
health and surprising vigour almost broke. He must 
have been less lovable then than at any other time of his 
life. All his strength was being used in the search for 
what he knew was there, if he could only make it his own. 
He followed others till they failed him. He tested im 
himself their spiritual experiences to the very end. Such 
faults as a man has are sure to make themselves felt at 
such a time; and Wesley had his limitations, some of 
them great enough to sever him from men of finest temper. 
He had not yet that ever-radiant confidence which drew 
men to him, that strength of patience which held them 
and refreshed like tenderest sympathy. We admire the 
way in which Mr. Fitchett sets down his hero's faults and 
his failings, which in a man less terribly in earnest would 
make him a mark for laughter. Only a biographer who 
really feels that a man was great dares do this, and when 
he does the reader believes also. 


Like many leaders there was in Wesley a certain 
aloofness, which the hunger in men for peculiar personal 
regard resents. They want to be loved not merely as 
God's children but for themselves. All men who have 
unified their emotions and sacrificed their private lives 
lose much; sometimes so much that a wide general 
influence hardly balances the loss. Wesley was so 
strenuously and habitually methodical in the expenditure 
of his energies and emotion that he lost touch with 
some experiences, religious and personal, that make life 
most worth living, both for a man himself and those 
who share it with him. But what a blazing, courageous 
bonfire of good-cheer and hope he set upon the hills, 
which all could see! The central part of this book is re- 
markable for its value as a contribution to history. 
The social geography through which the changing scenes 
of Wesley’s mission moves is admirably indicated. The 
closing book, on Wesley’s personal characteristics, is 
marked by that fairness in the biographer and confidence 
in the greatness of this subject to which we have already 
referred. In dealing with Wesley’s critics, we think, 
Mt. Fitchett has not done justice to the truths contained 
in Sir Leslie Stephen’s estimate of Wesley. We grant 
that Wesley's marvellous health and energy were as much 
due to the faith that was in him as to the good fortune 
of a robust constitution ; but without the latter would he 
have been so remarkable for those qualities? Enthusiasm 
may get a surprising amount of work out of a shaken 
body, hut not so much as can be drawn from a strong 
one. Then Mr. Fitchett objects, we think unfairly, to the 
attribution of the success of Methodism to the fact there 
was at that time a large population which was outside the 
rusty ecclesiastical machinery. “ An- accumulation of 
human refuse taking fire by spontaneous combustion.” may 
be a phrase. which may at first hearing offend. “ Spon- 
taneous” the combustion was not; it required a great 
man to set this refuse on fire. But if the sense of the 
metaphor is considered, what is it but an expression of 
triumph of the Wesleyans. Sir Leslie Stephen’s other 
criticism that the movement had no direct connection 
with the speculative movement of the eighteenth century 
is surely true. This, he asserts, condemns it to barrenness. 
Barren in its effect upon thousands of lives it certainly 
was not; but this is as certainly true, that there was 
nothing in the creed of Methodism which made it a 
better religion for those who severed themselves from the 
Church on speculative grounds. None of the lives of 
Wesley hitherto written seem to us as satisfactory as 
this one. Southey’s life, to a reader of Wesley’s journal, 
is a most disappointing book; Miss Wedgwood’s is too 
incomplete. Let us point to one unconvincing and 
weakly oratorical sentence at the end of the book. 
“Which was the nobler figure—the figure which repre- 
sents the cenural stream of European thought—Robert 
Raikes, the Gloucestershire banker, who invented Sunday 
Schools ; or Rousseau, stealing through the darkness of 
a street in Paris to drop his fifth illegitimate child into 
the receiving box of a foundling hospital, and then hasten- 
ing back to add a new paragraph to his Contrat Social?” 
Robert Raikes may have been a good man; he may have 
given an impulse to many excellent institutions ; but his in- 
fluence in humanising the thoughts of men was nothing 
as compared with the effect of Rousseau. If the day 
comes when men no longer think it worth while to oppress 
their fellows for the sake of riches or make for war for 
the sake of power, Rousseau will have done as much to 
bring it about as any other single individual. Besides, to 
contrast the lives of two men does not settle the question 
as to which “belongs to the central stream of European 
thought.” Leave Rousseau and Voltaire their honours. 
In the midst of the emotional squalor of the Confessions, 
a reader who, as he reads, remembers human nature 
will recognise an imperishable seriousness; nor are the 
laurels of the defender of Calas to be snatched away 
from him because he did not strive for the same crown 
as John Wesley. 
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ST. FRANCIS ACCORDING TO GIOTTO AND 
SASSETTA,' 

FRANCISCAN LEGENDS IN ITALIAN ART. By Emma Gurney 
Salter. With 20 illustrations. London: Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 
Miss SALTER’s name is known to a number of Franciscan 
readers by her translation of St. Bonaventure’s Legend. 
There was good work in that little book. It would have 
been a real achievement had she succeeded in producing 
a guide which should be not only a guide but a book. 
For literature (not including the bad realistic novel) 
abhors the disconnected, unrelated detail; and of such 
every efficient guide-book must for the greater part con- 
sist. Nevertheless, if she had planned her work on 
Franciscan Legends in Italian Art more carefully she 
might have given her readers a clear notion of how each 
artist, who has done anything considerable in the expres- 
sion of the Franciscan spirit, conceived St. Francis and 
the ideal he put before men. Any reasonable amount of 
matter proper to guide-books might have been bound be. 
tween the same covers with this core of vital interest. 
It would be enough to take four or five of the best-known 
—not necessarily the best—painters of St. Francis and 
the Franciscan Legend, to analyse the expression each 
gave to the various aspects of that almost perfect charac- 
ter, and, wherever contrast or comparison promised to be 

fruitful, to compare and contrast. 

What a fine book a writer who knew all, and per- 
haps a little more than all, that Miss Salter knows about 
Franciscan story and Italian painting might construct, if 
he took, say, these six artists: Margaritone d’Arezzo, 
showing how Byzantine art in its decadence treated the 
Franciscan, and all other, themes; Giotto, showing how 
fatal, even with this surest of anecdotal painters, was that 
imperfect sympathy with the ideal of St. Francis, which 
inspired his bitter cauzone against voluntary poverty, 
soured though he very likely was by the sham poverty of 
the Conventual Fathers for whom he painted the span- 
drils at Assisi; Pietro Lorenzetti, showing how apt the 
Siennese painters always were for spiritual suggestion, and 
how the Franciscan spirit appealed to them; Fra 
Angelico, showing how exclusively the penitential side of 
the religion of St. Francis touched him; foremost and 
best, Sassetta, showing how Siena, which produced the 
highest living expression of Franciscanism in her apostle 
San Bernardino, produced also its highest expression in 
painting when Stefano di Giovanni, her child, painted for 
the altar of Borgo San Sepolcro the most spiritual of all 
Italian paintings; last, and perhaps least, Tiberio 
d’Assisi, showing how in his work the piety and patriotism 
of the Spoletan valley triumphed over inadequate tech- 
nique. 

Such a book, if the one man capable of writing it 
would set to work, would almost write itself. And it 
would be what no book on art topographically arranged 
can be, a book to read as well as a book for reference. The 
one man capable is Mr. Bernhard Berenson, and he might 
give his time to less worthy tasks. It really is odd that 
he should not have followed up with some such book his 
masterly articles om Sassetta. Nothing better has been 
written about religious art in English, and very few things 
as good about the Franciscan spirit. So that he who 
would know what “Italian art” did at its best make of 
“Franciscan Legends” should look in the Burlington 
Magazine (Vol. III, Nos. 7 and 8). 

However, Mr. Berenson has not wnitten the desired 
book, and Miss Salter has not tried. So, with a sigh 


of resignation, to our muttons. At any rate, to say the 
most that kindness can suggest or candour allow, it is 
good to have a kind of sublimated “ Murray,” all about 
one very interesting subject and containing not more than 
a few positive mistakes. One of these, surely, is the state- 
ment that the relief by Andrea della Robbia in the Loggia 
of St. Paul at Florence commemorates “ a traditional meet- 
ing at Florence” of the two saints, Francis and Dominic. 
Where is the tradition of any such meeting to be found? 
That the two met once at Rome is probable; that they 
met once at least at Assisi is certain; is it necessary to 
suppose that they met also at Florence in order to account 
for the choice made by, or imposed on, Andrea when he 
undertook to make the Loggia beautiful? Talking of St. 
Dominic, it is refreshing to find Miss Salter refusing to 
scan his face “in the lurid glow of the Inquisition fires” 
and following M. Guiraud in his well-founded claim that 
St. Dominic was a mendicant friar some years before 
St. Francis began to woo the Lady. Poverty. 

Miss Salter indulges in none of those courageous 
conjectures which, right or wrong, help so much to enliven 
a book of this kind. Would it not be a plausible conjec- 
ture that the “ Chola Pictor * who signed the fresco over 
that door near San Lorenzo at Assisi was none other than 
the Benedetto Cola, whose picture of the meeting between 
St. Francis and St. Dominic may be seen at Rimini, his 
native place? Had it, perhaps, occurred to Miss Salter 
that in the curious fresco in San Francesco at Pistoia the 
unknown artist has handed down one of the conflicting 
traditions as to the death,and the “dispositions ” at death, 
of Brother Elias? 


“It is,” she writes, “a death scene, and might at first 
be mistaken for the death of St. Francis himself, but the 
dead man has no halo, and above the roof two bat-winged 
devils are carrying away his naked soul, writhing. He 
wears the habit of a friar, and a friar with a halo stands at 
the foot of the bier, while others bend over it; one seems 
fainting. A man enters, as though bringing news, and, to 
the right, others carry in bundles of long staves tied 
together.” 


Except for those troublesome bundles of long staves, the 
whole scene accords well enough with the more vindictive 
of the two traditions, according to which Brother Elias 
died, indeed, in the habit, but not in the Order, since 
absolution from the Pope arrived just too late, and his 
soul went unshriven thither whence not even the prayers 
of St. Francis could recall it. 

But, when all is said, the book accomplishes in a 
workmanlike fashion its purposes—to describe pictures, 
to give the artists’ names where known, the subject, if it 
can be identified, and the gallery or church where each 
may be found. An Appendix, by the way, rather betrays 
the book with its statements (in the course of some hints 
to travellers how to reach such obvious places as La 
Verna, Subiaco, and Gubbio), that Pescia “can be 
visited in an hour or two between trains,” and that “the 
little ‘ Albergo Commercio ” will provide a good (Italian) 
lunch.” But, as has been implied already, the main fault 
of the book is that it is constructed on a mistaken theory. 
The various pictures are described or enumerated under 
such headings as portraits, ideal types, allegorical pac- 
tures, St. Francis with other Saints, and so forth. Yet 
the matter of real interest is the expression of the Francis- 
can spirit (as well as of the Franciscan story) which each 
of these painters attained ; and this means that the unit of 
arrangement should have been the artist and the order, 
the order of time. 
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FICTION. 


Fenwick’s Career. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1906. 6s. 


IN reading Fenwick's Career we are reminded of the clever 
French saying that while it is almost impossible to ex- 
aggerate the physical force of nature, nothing is easier 
for a writer than to over-emphasise the moral element. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has always shown herself tempera- 
mentally insensible to this subtle truth, and Fenwick’s 
Career is even more surcharged than most of her novels 
with the propaganda of a firm moral purpose. The moralist 
can, of course, express his convictions and ruling creed of 
life better in almost any literary form than in the novel. 
For nature and life do not go the way the moralist wishes 
them to go, and it takes the genius of a Tolstoy to be per- 
fectly sincere, in the face of this most unwelcome fact, 
and show us life as it is. Mrs. Humphry Ward has no 
doubt the wish to be sincere, but her moral bias forces 
her perpetually into a slight falsity to nature to get her 
effects. John Fenwick, a young artist of great gifts, ag- 
gressive independence, and violent temper, is not at all 
badly drawn in certain fundamental characteristics but 
the author has falsified him both as a type and an indivi- 
dual, by grafting om to him the psychological traits of a 
man of another ncture. It is inconceivable that a man of 
Fenwick’s proud and self-centred temperament should, 
in the first place, have tacitly denied the exist- 
ence of his wife, when seeking fame and fortune in 
London, and should have persisted in remaining silent 
when his patron Lord Findon and his beautiful daughter 
Madame de Pastourelles showed themselves so sympa- 
thetic and encouraging. A man of Fenwick’s tempera- 
ment would have blurted out the truth in defiance of any 
awkward consequence ensuing. But Mrs. Humphry 
Ward never scruples to play fast and loose with the psycho- 
logy of her characters when it suits her moral end. 
Thus, in the description of Fenwick’s return to his native 
district, after an absence of six months in London, we 
are coolly told that, on the first day, “To Fenwick the 
dialect of his childhood was already strange and disagree- 
able. So, too, was the wild roughness of the Northern 
night, the léngth of the road, the sense of increasing dis- 
tance from all that most held his mind. . . . More- 
overt, he was afraid of Phoebe, of her quick jealous love, 
and of certain passionate possibilities in her character 
that he had long ago discerned.” These words are ludi- 
crous when applied to Fenwick: they negate all that has 
gone before, and they lead us to suspect that the author 
has picked out facts from the careers of divers artists 
known to history and woven them together in a manner 
that seems to her plausible. But the result is highly 
artificial as a study of character. Any stick will do to 
beat a dog with, and there is no manipulation of circum- 
stance that Mrs. Humphry Ward does not condescend 
to, to force her characters along the paths of suffering 
and sorrow towards the destined goal of moral expiation. 
Thus, on page 139, we find the child, little Carrie, quite 
gratuitously used as a convenient brick in the careful 
edifice our moral teacher is rearing. Such art is clumsy, 
the art that is ready to twist circumstance and fabricate 
occasion to bring the moral home. Nor can we con- 
gratulate our author on her analysis of the painter’s ar- 
tistic consciousness. On page 28, she endows poor Fen- 
wick with the literary imagination to excess: 

“And at the thought, fresh images, now in rushing 
troops, and now in solitary, fantastic beauty, began to 
throng before the inward eye, along the rich background 
of the valley; images from poetry and legend stored deep 
in a greedy fancy and retentive mind. They came from all 
sources —Greek, Arthurian, modern; Hephaistos, the lame 
God and divine Craftsman, receiving Thetis in his work- 
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figures fled, vision succeeding vision, beauty treading on 

beauty,” etc., etc. 

This artistic nightmare might have come on any be- 
wildered visitor to the Tate Gallery, but we do not be 
lieve that even the artists who have perpetrated the most 
literary of the “ masterpieces” now hanging there as a 
warning to future generations ever succumbed to such 
floods of “ poetic feeling.” Of course, we are told later 
on that Fenwick aims at combining “ ideas” with French 
technique, “ For him the purple crags, the lovely accents 
of light and shade, the hints of composition that wooed 
his eager eye,” etc. His manufactured artistic outlook, 
like his story, is of a patchwork character. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward has certainly succeeded better with the 
heroine of the novel, Madame de Pastourelles, the sad 
and gracious and sweet woman who plays providence to 
the uncouth country genius when he arrives in London. 
She has succeeded better because Madame de Pastourelles 
embodies all the moral grace and delicate self-abnegation 
which the author places before us as the crown of feminine 
nature. The author is in her own province in depicting 
this ideal woman, and we gladly avow mat Madame de 
Pastourelles rarely jars upon us, even when she achieves 
the difficult feat of returning the broken and disillusioned 
Fenwick to his wife’s repentant arms. We do not object 
to virtue gaining the day, but it must be a day worth 
gaiming, and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s pages, in falsifying 
nature, present morality as a Bishop rebuking a naughty 
urchin. The Pishop has all the moral self-edification 
and the urchin, “nature,” has everything else. We must 
also raise our ineffectual voice against the snobbishness 
latent in many pages of Fenwick’s Career. The superiority 
of the class of rich, cultured, and powerful people to 
common mortals is ground into us at every turn. The 
author seems to be subtly preoccupied with class, to be 
always shivering at the faux pas her “ democrat” com- 
mits in presence of her friends of “the inner circle in 
politics and art”; she seems to be ever lifting her eyes 
to that beatitude of feminine culture and morality, where, 
knowing all the best people, we can extend our patronage 
gracefully to the “ lower orders,” who have not our privi- 
leges, but for whom it is our consecrated joy to feel re- 
sponsibility. Yes, there are snobbish pages in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s novel, pages which make us feel de- 
sperately that we are all still snobs, that it is in the English 
blood, though, of course, the grosser aspects are now 
being sublimated into our delicate, uneasy perceptions of 
class Gistinctions. But always there, in Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s pages is this subtle aroma wafted to middle-class 
nostrils of the blessedness of being one “of the inner 
circle in politics and art,” and she must needs tar poor 
Fenwick with the same brush. 

“It flattered his vanity enormously, however, to be thus 
within touch of the inner circle in politics and art; for the 
Findons had relations and friends in all the foremost 
groups of both; and incidentally Fenwick, who had the 
grudges and some of the dreams of the democrat, was 
beginning to have a glimpse of the hidden springs and 
oe of English society—to his no small bewilderment 
often. 

“Hence the French betrothal—the crowning point of a 
summer visit to a French chéteaw where Eugénie had been 
the spoilt child of a party containing some of the greatest 
names in France. It flattered both Lord Findon’s vanity 
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and imagination to find himself brought into connection 
with historic families,” etc. . . . 

“Several of the most distinguished men then in Cairo 
had been her devoted slaves—ill as she was and at half 
power. Alderney—almost certain to be the next Viceroy 
of India—one of the most charming of widowers, with an 
only daughter—it had been plain both to Lord Findon and 
his stupid wife that Eugénie had made a deep impression 
upon a man no less romantic than fastidious. Eugenie had 
but to lift her hand, and he would have followed them to 
Syria. On the contrary, she had taken special pains to 
prevent it. And General F , and that clever fellow 
X——, who was now reorganising Egyptian finance, and 
several more—they were all under the spell.” 


Very subtly done, is it not? For, of course, these de- 
scriptions are essential to the social atmosphere of the 
story, but the taint is there, nevertheless. 

The kind and beautifully feminine patronage that is 
extended so graciously to Fenwick, the rugged storm- 
driven man of genius, is lavished more carelessly upon 
the peasant wife Phoebe, who, when paying a surprise 
visit to London, discovers in her husband’s studio the 
portrait of the beautiful Madame de Pastourelles, and 
one of the lady’s letters to him saying, “A home is what 
you want.” Poor Phoebe makes a fool of herself and 
runs away to Canada with her little daughter, so that the 
Lady Patroness may have the supreme joy of reuniting 
them again twelve years later, while the moral thunders 
roll grandly round the clearing horizon. We confess we 
cannot stand all this sham and fabricated tragedy. We 
cannot stand the many melodramatic passages, as on 
page 391, where Fenwick in an agony of remorse at his 
wasted life is about to shoot himself, when a messenger 
drops out of the blue with a heaven-sent letter from 
Pheebe and an old portrait of “ happier days.” Of course, 
Fenwick “ sinks on the chair, hiding his face in his arms,” 
and of course, on the next page, “as he lay there, a cab 
drove up at the door, and a lady dressed in black de- 
scended from it.” You will guess it is the Ministering 
Angel, Madame de Pastourelles, in at the death! The 
scene is like a bad chromo-lithograph, inspired by Haydon’s 
Diary, washed in with floods of stern moral sentiment. 
Nor can we appreciate the refined touches which the 
author shows us, her characters always living or dying in 
the most interesting surroundings : 

“Watson sat in a deep arm-chair, propped up by pillows. 
The room in which they met had been a very distinguished 
room in the eighteenth century. - + It was now part 
of a lodging-house, furnished with shabby cheapness; but 

it made no unworthy setting for a painter’s death!” 
Happy Watson! 

As for poor Fenwick, he is led step by step through 
all the nice and interesting stages of moral humiliation, 
before our feminine moralist comes to the last grand 
scene of contrite hearts ; and then the healing waters gush 
forth with a vengeance : 

“She clung to him with a great cry. And once more the 
torrent ef love and repentance was unsealed, which had 
been arrested through all these weeks. In broken words— 
in mutual confession, each helping, each excusing the other 
—the blessed healing time passed on its way,” etc., etc. 

Just as a certain order of schoolmaster loves to roll 
Olympian thunders over the heads of erring schoolboys, 
so our author loves human folly, sin, and suffering, with 
confession, blessed healing time—repentance, and all the 
rest of it. And to feel the old delicious sensations of the 
sternly tender moralist, she has fabricated and pieced 
together this artificial tragedy of Fenwick’s Career. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
SLIGHT Monetary RE tier. 

At the beginning of the week a very gloomy view 
was taken of the financial situation and the probability 
of an early rise in the Bank rate to § per cent. was 
freely discussed. A much more cheerful feeling has 
since supervened, originating with the report that the 
future gold requirements of America would be satisfied 
from Paris. To a certain extent, at least, this will 
probably prove true, for with the Russian loan out of 
the way France can easily spare a good deal of the 
yellow metal. Moreover, both the New York and 
Paris exchanges have moved in favour of London, and 
this naturally tends to relieve the pressure on our 
market. But Lombard Street is rather inclined now 
to exaggerate the favourable influences just as it was 
previously tempted to go to the otherextreme. During 
the week ended Wednesday the Bank lost 41,117,000 
in gold, and the reserve is now down to £ 20,880,000, 
or almost five millions less than at this time last year, 
while the Scotch term requirements have still to be 
satisfied. Furthermore, a considerable amount of 
French money (or credit) has come here to take advan- 
tage of the high rates ruling, and just as New York 
will some day have to meet the enormous amount of 
‘* financial” paper floating in our market, so shall 
we have to repay Paris. And although the danger 
of a 5 per cent. Bank rate is averted for the moment, 
it is just as well to remember that the Bank has not 
only to guard jealously its very attenuated stock of 
gold, but it must make every effort to attract addi- 
tional supplies. Whether it will be able to do so 
without going on toa 5 percent. basis remains to be 
seen, but it is certainly doubtful. Meantime the Trea- 
sury appears to be helping the market by releasing 
funds instead of piling up idle balances as was done 
under the last Chancellor’s sapient management. 
Starting on April 1 with three millions more in the 
Exchequer than at the same date last year the balance 
is now reduced to 5} millions as against nearly eight 
millions a yearago. The City is apt to overlook this 
material fact, but the relief to the Money Market must 
be very considerable, 

StirF CONTANGOES, 

Although the Settlement on the Stock Exchange 
passed off much more smoothly than was at one time 
expected, carrying-over rates were stiff enough to cause 
trouble when the heavy differences in addition are 
taken into account. The fortnight had been a dismal 
one from almost every point of view. What with the 
influence of the San Francisco disaster, the disap- 
pointment caused in certain quarters by the Budget, the 
advance in the Bank rate, the spread of the native rising 
in Natal, and the sudden appearance of a new Turkish 
question, there was not much room for an improve- 
mentiin prices, andthe only wonder is that the fall has 
not been more severe. It is a fine testimonial to the 
power of the finance houses, but one may be per- 
mitted to question how much longer the _bolstering- 
up can be maintained. As it is, the declines were 
much heavier in some cases than the ‘‘ bulls” could 
face comfortably. Among Home Rails, Metropolitans 
dropped 54 and Districts over 3. In the Yankee 
macket, notwithstanding a recovery towards the close, 
especially in Coalers, there were such losses as over 20 
in Northern Pacifics and Great Northern Prefs., while 
declines of from 3 to 5 points were quite common. 
Several Foreign railways and such things as Hudson’s 
Bays and Brewery shares were also substantially 
lower. Add to that contango charges ranging from 6 
to 74 per cent. and you get some idea of the impover- 
ishment that is going on in the market, and however 
the misery may be concealed for the present it is bound 
to come to the surface sooner or later. Naturally 
lenders on stock are reaping a rich harvest, but for 
every one who benefits in that direction a hundred are 
having the last sovereign of their capital squeezed out 
ofthem. And even to these prosperous lenders the 


game is not without its risks, for they may wake up any 
morning to find that the profits of months are swept 
away in as many minutes. Dealings for the new 
account have been on a small scale, and it takes all the 
extraordinary optimism of the Stock Exchange to keep 
up even a semblance of cheerfulness. Consols are 
affected by the expectation that another issue of Irish 
Land stock is imminent. Home Rails scarcely benefited 
at all from good traffics and the splendid Board of 
Trade returns. Americans heave uneasily in spite of 
strenuous efforts of the multi-millionaires and their 
tools, and interest in the Foreign Railway section has 
died out. Foreigners receive support from Paris, and 
the same may be said of Kaffirs, but the Miscellaneous 
markets are almost quite lifeless. 

Ranp GoL_p Output AND LABouR. 

During April the Transvaal gold yield amounted 
to 439,243 oz., valued at £1,865,785. As compared 
with the previous month these figures show a decline 
of 4,480 oz. and £19,030 respectively, but, making 
allowance for the extra day in March, the returns 
cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory. It is otherwise, 
however, with respect to native labour. The number 
of ‘‘ boys” distributed to the mines was 6,580, but the 
time-expired and other wastage accounted for 6,340, 
so that there was a net gain of only 240. There can- 
not be much doubt that the native unrest and 
dislike of the Chinese have a great deal to 
do with this state of affairs. Taking the figures 
of the past eight months and comparing them 
with the corresponding period in 1904-5, I find 
that there is a difference of no less than 40,000 in the 
number of ‘‘boys” recruited, and it is unquestionably 
the policy of the mining magnates which is mainly 
responsible for this state of affairs. The number em- 
ployed at the end of last month was only 78,900, 
against over 96,000 a year ago, and we are just enter- 
ing upon the period when the wastage is greatest. 
Moreover, in spite of the great rush of Chinese licences 
obtained on the eve of the Liberal Government’s acces- 
sion to power, the number of coolies imported in the 
past eight months is over 26,000 less than in the 
corresponding period, the respective totals being 
5,228 and 31,405. Now, in the five months since the 
Liberals decided that no more licences should be 
granted 4,000 Chinese have been imported, whereas 
in the preceding four months, when the magnates had 
a perfectly free hand and were, moreover, faced with an 
enormous shrinkage in native recruiting, the number 
imported was only 2,660. The fact of the matter is 
that the mining magnates had found the Chinese much 
too expensive a luxury, and the figures quoted show 
conclusively the hollowness and insincerity of the 
whining and howling about the Ordinance being sus- 
pended. A question in Parliament to elicit a full 
analysis and explanation of the labour returns since 
the arrival of the first coolies would help to educate 
the public as to the true inwardness of the position. 
Rosario DEFAULT. 

An intimation has been received that the City of 
Rosario finds itself unable to continue the payment of 
interest on the scale arranged a few years ago, and 
that a representative has been appointed to try to 
arrange better terms. This is very discouraging to 
people interestedin Argentine affairs. Rosario defaulted 
in 1891 and the bondholders were unable to obtain any 
new arrangement till 1900. The interest was then cut 
down from 6 to 44 per cent., payable for ten years in 
heavily-depreciated currency, afterwards rising to 5 per 
cent. in gold, so that the terms of the settlement were 
not particularly onerous, as the entire debt is only a 
million and three-quarters. In view of the great pro- 
sperity which Argentina has been enjoying for some 
years past, it is difficult to believe that a city like 
Rosario can have any genuine reason for repudiating 
its obligations. The National Government would be 
wise to deal very firmly with these culprits. 

LoMBARD. 
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